Exclusive:  Rolm’s  president  Dennis  Paboojian.  See  page  36 
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►EXCLUSIVE 

Users  hit  long-haul 
price  cut  jackpot 

All  but  private-line  costs  to  fall. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


While  private-line  costs  continue  their  relentless  climb, 
dial-up  long-distance  rates  will  end  a  postdivestiture 
roller  coaster  ride.  Users  iwillienjoy  i falling  prices  for  the 
remainder  of  the  decade,  according  to  a  major  study  re¬ 
leased  to  Network  World  last  week. 

The  unpublished  study,  drafted  by  CCMI/McGraw-Hill, 
Inc.  of  Ramsey,  N.J.,  holds  bad  news  for  private-line  users, 
who  can  expect  rates  —  which  have  already  increased 
55%  since  divestiture  —  to  increase  even  further. 

But  sharp  declines  in  prices  for  dial-up  services,  includ¬ 
ing  Wats  as  well  as  direct-dial  long-distance,  will 

See  Rates  page  59 
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News 

Lee  Data  Corp.  ushers  in  a 
new  age  as  the  first  vendor  to 
increase  response  time  by  ty¬ 
ing  terminal  controllers  to 
hosts  over  T-l  lines.  Page  4. 


▼ 

A  users  group  chides  the 
FCC’s  Common  Carrier  Bu¬ 
reau  for  excluding  users  from 
a  rendezvous  with  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers.  Page  50. 

V 

In  the  wake  of  a  major  reor¬ 
ganization,  AT&T  lays  out  in¬ 
centives  to  encourage  attri- 
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►unified  messaging 


AT&T  reveals  new 
message  blueprint 

Confides  expanded  mail  integration  plan. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


AT&T  is  quietly  outlining  a  unified  mes¬ 
saging  strategy  to  its  largest  customers 
that  blends  existing  services  and  products 
with  strategic,  yet-to-be-announced  equip¬ 
ment,  Network  World  has  learned.  When 
fully  implemented,  AT&T’s  messaging  ar¬ 
chitecture  will  make  it  possible  for  users  to 
integrate  electronic  mail,  voice  mail  and 
image  mail  services. 

The  strategy  more  clearly  defines 
AT&T’s  evolving  Unified  Messaging  Ser¬ 
vice  architecture  and  spells  out  new  devel¬ 
opments  and  enhancements  needed  to 


make  that  architecture  a  reality. 

One  product  under  development  will 
make  it  possible  for  customers  to  transport 
and  translate  documents  between  dispa¬ 
rate  computer  systems,  including  some  of 
AT&T’s  own  systems,  IBM’s  Disoss  and 
Professional  Office  System  (Profs)  envi¬ 
ronments,  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.’s  OIS 
and  VS-based  systems  and  DOS-based  mi¬ 
cros. 

The  new  thrust  is  evidence  of  AT&T’s 
efforts  to  put  behind  it  the  shotgun  ap¬ 
proach  to  marketing  the  company  has  used 
since  divestiture  in  favor  of  a  rifle-like, 
pick-your-target  approach,  according  to 

See  ATT  page  53 


FEATURE  FOCUS 


The  software  side 
of  PBX  management 


BY  THOMAS  LABELLE 

Special  to  Network  World 


The  sales  representative  just  left  your 
office  with  a  signed  purchase  contract 
and  your  check  for  a  20%  deposit.  Your 
company’s  new  private  branch  exchange 
will  be  operational  120  days  from  today. 

The  chief  executive  officer  slaps  you 
on  the  shoulder  and  says,  “It  sure  will  be 
nice  to  be  in  complete  control  of  our  tele- 


SOFTWARE' 


communica¬ 
tions  for  a 
change.  No 

more  screwups  on  moves  and  additions. 
Minimal  costs  for  on-site  technicians.  No 
more  jammed-up  lines  or  toll-call  abuse.” 

You  have  just  been  told,  in  a  polite 
way,  to  manage  the  new  system  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  manner. 

Many  of  today’s  sophisticated  PBXs 
lEIT* Continued  on  page  47 
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tion.  Sources  say  the 
company  is  poised  to  pare 
thousands  of  workers. 

Page  53. 

▼ 

The  FCC  warns  telephone 
customers  to  beware  of  long¬ 
distance  resellers  who  em¬ 
ploy  pyramid  selling  tech¬ 
niques.  Page  53. 

▼ 

Features 

Small  users  are  up  in  arms 
about  state  and  federal  tele¬ 
com  policies  that  don’t  jibe. 
And  these  users  find  them¬ 
selves  caught  in  the  widening 
rift  between  the  two. 

Page  41. 


IBM/NET  MANAGEMENT 

Netview  umbrella 
opens  to  outsiders 

BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


IBM  moved  a  step  closer  to  satisfying  the  desires  of  net¬ 
work  managers  last  week  when  it  extended  the  reach  of 
Netview,  its  network  management  package,  to  embrace 
non-IBM  and  non-Systems  Network  Architecture  prod¬ 
ucts. 

IBM  introduced  products  that  enable  Netview  to  man¬ 
age  IBM  Token-Ring  Networks,  T-l  multiplexers  and  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchanges  and  unveiled  new  call-accounting 
and  network-optimization  software. 


See  Netview  page  59 
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►  NORTHERN  TELECOM/APPLE 

Mac/PBX  links  to  debut 


►  WIRING  SCHEMES 


AT&T  to  enhance  PDS 
with  IBM,  ISDN  support 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  DIEGO  —  AT&T  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  announce  today  an  enhance¬ 
ment  for  its  Premise  Distribution 
System  that  will  make  the  build¬ 
ing  wiring  scheme  compatible 
with  IBM  wiring  components  and 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  interfaces,  an  AT&T  insider 
told  Network  World  last  week. 

The  source  said  AT&T  would 
unwrap  the  enhancement,  report¬ 
edly  known  as  the  Universal  In¬ 
formation  Outlet,  at  the  Telecom¬ 
munications  Association’s  annual 
meeting  being  held  here  this 
week.  But,  he  added,  its  debut 
could  be  delayed  until  next 
month. 

The  Premise  Distribution  Sys¬ 
tem  is  an  AT&T  cabling  specifica¬ 
tion  that  details  how  customers 
can  wire  their  buildings  to  pro¬ 


vide  voice  and  data  outlets  in  of¬ 
fices.  Although  details  concerning 
the  outlet  are  sketchy,  it  is  said  to 
be  compatible  with  AT&T’s  stan¬ 
dard  eight-pin  information  outlet 
and,  on  the  other  side,  support  in¬ 
terchangeable  interfaces. 

These  interfaces  will  reported¬ 
ly  be  compatible  with  some  of  the 
plugs  specified  in  IBM’s  Cabling 
System  and,  when  the  standards 
are  finalized,  with  the  plug  types 
specified  with  ISDN. 

If  the  Universal  Information 
Outlet  lives  up  to  rumors,  it  may 
signal  a  change  of  direction  for 
AT&T,  according  to  Patrick  Gor¬ 
don,  director  of  data  communica¬ 
tions  research  at  the  Yankee 
Group,  a  Boston  research  firm. 

The  move  would  show  that 
AT&T  has  recognized  that  the 
bulk  of  its  business  is  going  to  be 
conducted  in  IBM  shops,  Gordon 
said. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  DIEGO  —  Network  World 
has  learned  that  Northern  Telecom, 
Inc.  and  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  this 
week  will  jointly  unveil  products 
that  allow  Apple’s  Macintosh  mi¬ 
crocomputers  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  with  other  processors  through 
Northern  Telecom’s  private  branch 
exchanges. 

The  products,  to  be  introduced  at 
the  Telecommunications  Associa¬ 
tion  show  here,  are  expected  to  be 
the  first  fruit  of  a  combined  devel¬ 
opment  effort  that  began  earlier 
this  year.  The  Apple/Northern  Te¬ 
lecom  alliance,  according  to  ana¬ 
lysts,  was  forged  in  response  to 
IBM’s  relationship  with  Rolm  Corp. 

Since  1982,  NTI  has  made  sever¬ 
al  forays  into  the  realm  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing  through  relationships  with 
various  computer  vendors.  These 
efforts  have  resulted  in  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.  and  Data  General 
Corp.  products  with  Northern  Tele¬ 
com’s  offerings. 

The  products  to  be  announced 
this  week  include: 

■  A  modified  version  of  Palantir 
Software’s  in-Talk  communications 
software  that  has  been  tailored  to 
facilitate  data  transfer  from  the 
Macintosh  to  minicomputers  or 
mainframes  through  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom’s  Meridian  SL-1  PBX.  A  sin¬ 
gle  keystroke  instructs  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  direct  data  from  the 
Macintosh,  through  the  SL-1,  to  a 
host  processor  supported  by  the 
PBX.  In-Talk  resides  on  the  Macin¬ 


tosh.  Roger  Fetterman,  Northern 
Telecom’s  director  of  strategic  alli¬ 
ances,  said  the  software  is  “at  the 
heart”  of  the  companies’  joint  de¬ 
velopment  effort. 

■  Software  that  allows  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computers  to  transfer  docu¬ 
ments  into  the  Macintosh  desktop 
publishing  system  via  the  SL-1. 
IBM  Personal  Computers  would  be 
linked  to  the  SL-1  with  twisted-pair 
wire.  The  software  allows  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  to  edit  MS-DOS  documents 
sent  from  the  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  and  lets  IBM  users  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Apple’s  laser  printer. 

■  Enhancements  to  Apple’s  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  software  that  allow  the 
SL-1  to  support  fully  automated  ac¬ 
cess  and  logon  to  the  E-mail  net¬ 
work.  The  Applelink  software 
package  has  been  upgraded  to  com¬ 
mit  user  instructions  to  memory,  so 
that  E-mail  can  be  sent  automati¬ 
cally  without  user  instruction. 

Fetterman  said  that  other  prod¬ 
uct  announcements  are  forthcom¬ 
ing,  but  he  declined  to  disclose  de¬ 
tails. 

Sources  report  that  sales  forces 
at  the  two  companies  have  ex¬ 
changed  customer  lists  and  the 
firms  have  developed  joint  product 
literature  for  users  of  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom  switches  and  Macintoshes. 

“When  AT&T  and  IBM  com¬ 
menced  muscling  into  each  other’s 
territory,”  Fetterman  said,  “we  re¬ 
alized  we  needed  full  commitment 
to  a  broad  range  of  vendors  to  re¬ 
main  abreast  of  competition.  Apple 
Computer  was  also  contemplating 
ways  to  reach  a  wider  user  base 
through  vendor  liaisons,  and  thus 
the  project  was  conceived. ”□ 


►  SWITCHES 

Bytex  busts 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


SOUTHBOROUGH,  Mass.  —  By¬ 
tex  Corp.  last  week  introduced  a 
second-generation  matrix  switch, 
the  largest  product  of  its  kind  and 
the  company’s  first  with  a  distrib¬ 
uted  architecture. 

The  Autoswitch  4000  boasts  a 


matrix  mold 

maximum  4,096  ports,  twice  as 
many  as  the  largest  switch  avail¬ 
able  from  Bytex’s  competitors.  Ma¬ 
trix  switches  are  typically  used  to 
spare  front-end  processors  in  criti¬ 
cal  data  communications  environ¬ 
ments,  switching  lines  to  hot  stand¬ 
by  units  in  the  event  of  a  front-end 
processor  failure. 

See  Switch  page  53 
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► INTECOM 

Buyers  challenge  firm 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


ALLEN,  Texas  —  Just  six 
months  after  resolving  one  costly 
legal  battle,  Intecom,  Inc.  is  facing 
new  challenges  from  two  buyers  of 
its  private  branch  exchange  equip¬ 
ment. 

RTS  Teleleasing  Corp.  of  New 
York  this  month  filed  a  $5.9  million 
suit  against  Intecom,  Wang  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.’s  newly  acquired  PBX 
subsidiary,  claiming  the  TSX 
switches  it  bought  from  Intecom 
are  “defective  and  useless.”  RTS  is 
seeking  $5  million  in  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  in  addition  to  an  award  of  at 
least  $900,000  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract,  breach  of  warranty,  fraud 
and  breach  of  covenant  of  good 
faith  and  fair  dealing. 

Those  same  TSX  switches  were 
at  the  heart  of  an  earlier  lawsuit 
filed  by  American  Network,  Inc., 
which  provides  residential  and 
commercial  telecommunications 
service  throughout  the  Western 


states.  RTS  leased  the  switches, 
which  were  installed  in  1983  and 
1984,  to  American  Network. 

In  March,  a  federal  court  jury  in 
Oregon  returned  a  $37.5  million 
verdict  against  Intecom  for  breach 
of  contract,  breach  of  warranty 
and  fraud  in  the  American  Network 
case.  Prior  to  the  jury  award,  how¬ 
ever,  Intecom  and  American  Net¬ 
work  agreed  to  a  settlement  of 
roughly  $12  million.  RTS  Teleleas¬ 
ing  referenced  the  jury  award  in 
the  American  Network  case  in  its 
suit,  filed  in  the  same  court. 

See  Intecom  page  50 


Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  even  better, 
and  for  that  we  ask  your  help.  If 
you  know  of  an  interesting  event 
that  just  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur,  please  call.  We’d  also  like 
to  know  how  you’re  optimizing 
your  networks.  Call  Bruce  Hoard 
toll-free  at  (800)  343-6474. 


Data/Voice 


Total  Intelligence  with  4th 
Generation  Technology. 


Total  Compatibility  with  Telephone 
Protocols — DS-1,  DACS,  D4  Framing 
and  Format. 


Total  Interface  with  Digital  PBXs. 

Total  Compatibility  with 
Over  3,000  LINK/1  Systems 
Installed  Worldwide. 


I 


LINK/1  is  a  registered  trademark  and 
LINK/2  a  trademark  of  Timeplex,  Inc. 


Timeplex,  Inc.  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07675  201-930-4600 
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►  CONTROLLERS 

Lee  Data  unveils  T-l  support 

Product  ties  remote  systems  to  IBM  hosts. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


MINNEAPOLIS  —  Lee  Data 
Corp.  last  week  responded  to  its  us¬ 
ers’  demands  for  faster  response 
times  with  the  introduction  of  a 
two-component  product  that  links 
remote  Lee  controllers  to  IBM  main¬ 
frames  via  T-l  lines.  In  addition  to 
the  T-l  product,  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  add  X.25 
support  to  its  controllers. 


With  the  announcement,  Lee  be¬ 
comes  the  first  vendor  to  offer  us¬ 
ers  the  capability  to  tie  remote  con¬ 
trollers  to  a  host  over  T-l  lines. 
Typically,  remote  controllers  talk 
to  a  host  through  digital  lines, 
which  operate  at  56K  or  64K  bit/ 
sec. 

A  T-l  line  usually  is  divided  into 
24  64K  bit/sec  channels,  which  can 
be  used  to  transmit  both  voice  and 
data.  As  announced,  the  Lee  de¬ 
vices  are  geared  principally  for 


data  transmission. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co.’s  Radar  Sys¬ 
tems  Group  in  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  a 
beta  site  for  the  T-l  product,  said  it 
may  use  it  to  support  a  group  of 
programmers  housed  at  a  remote 
office. 

A  drop  in  programmer  produc¬ 
tivity  had  been  linked  to  slow  re¬ 
sponse  times  at  the  remote  site.  In 
tests,  the  Lee  product  has  speeded 
response  time  and  improved  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

The  Lee  offering  consists  of  two 
parts. 

At  the  remote  site,  a  Lee  Data  In¬ 
terface  Expander,  which  can  sup¬ 
port  up  to  four  Lee  controllers,  con¬ 
solidates  output  lines  from  a 
controller  or  controllers  and  feeds 
information  into  a  device  with  a  T- 
1  interface,  such  as  a  modem.  The 
device  then  hands  the  transmission 
over  to  the  telephone  company. 

At  the  host  site,  Lee’s  T-l  Com¬ 
munications  Processor  takes  the  in¬ 
formation  from  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  line,  packages  the  data  and 
sends  it  over  a  block  multiplexer 
channel  to  the  host. 

These  channels  typically  sup¬ 
port  transmission  speeds  up  to  27M 
bit/sec.  Even  though  the  T-l  Com¬ 
munications  Processor  can  handle 
four  T-l  lines,  it  cannot  handle 
more  than  four  remote  controllers. 
This  limitation  stems  from  the 
number  of  logical  units  the  device 
can  support,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 

If  a  user  wanted  to  mix  voice 
with  data  over  a  T-l  line,  Lee  said 
its  offering  could  be  integrated 
with  most  current  T-l  multiplex¬ 
ers. 

The  company  said  it  had  success¬ 
fully  tested  the  product  with  equip¬ 
ment  from  General  DataComm  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  Datatel,  Inc.,  Avanti 
Communications  Corp.,  Racal- 
Milgo,  Inc.  and  Scitec  Corp. 

Lee  also  said  it  would  deliver 
X.25  support  for  its  controllers 
next  spring.  The  technique  and 
price  for  the  support  have  not  been 
determined. 

Lee  may  have  stated  its  inten¬ 
tion  in  response  to  moves  by  IBM 
and  ITT  Corp.,  both  of  which  added 
X.25  support  to  their  product  line 
earlier  this  year. 

Traditionally,  Lee  has  been  a 
technical  innovator  in  the  3270 
market  and  other  vendors  have  fol¬ 
lowed  its  product  lead,  according  to 
Ilene  Goldman,  an  analyst  with  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  (IDC),  a  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  market  research 
firm. 

Despite  the  company’s  note¬ 
worthy  achievements,  Lee  is  only  a 
minor  player,  ranked  fifth,  in  the 
3270  controller  market,  with  less 
than  a  5%  market  share,  according 
to  IDC. 

The  T-l  Communications  Proces¬ 
sor  costs  $19,185,  and  the  Interface 
Expander  sells  for  $1,500.  Both 
products  will  be  available  later  this 
year.  □ 
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Cl-2* 


Changing  terminal  locations 
is  a  snap! 

General  Technology  was  one  of  the 
first  companies  to  connect  your  data 
communications  system  through 
existing  phone  wiring.  Our  CMS 
products  still  provide  the  best  quality 
and  performance.  Just  call  us,  we'll 
give  you  the  names  of  any  of  our 
Fortune  500  customers...  they  know 
quality  when  they  see  it.  For  the  best 
dollar  value,  call  us  today  for  a  quote 
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Station  Baiun  Assemblys  shown,  other 
styles  and  balun  pig  tails  available  from 
stock.  PLUS  custom  units  designed. 
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What  me  learned  about 

networking  irom  HoudinL  Einstein 
and  the  Malta  germanls. 


Visit  the  Codex  booth  at  TCA  (September  23- 
25);  CM  A  (October  8-10);  and  INFO  (October 
6-9). 


I 


Ihese  aren’t  your  average,  everyday 
R&JD  resources  we  agree.  But  as  history  tells  us,  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  most  complex  problems  can 
be  found  in  some  surprisingly  unusual  places. 

Jack  Of  All  Trades  vs.  Master  Of  One. 

Harry  Houdini  was  well  known  for  his  overall 
expertise  as  a  magician,  but  in  escape  artistry,  he 
was  the  specialist. 

At  Codex,  we  can’t  help  you  out  of  sub¬ 
merged  trunks  wrapped  in  chains,  but  we  can  help 
you  out  of  some  difficult  networking  problems  like 
no  other  data  communications  company  can. 

Because  in  networking,  we  are  the  specialists. 

With  Codex 
networking  solutions, 
you  can  create  a  high 
performance  net¬ 
work  without  com¬ 
promising  anything. 
Without  tying 
completely  into 
a  single  ven¬ 
dor.  Or  tying 
into  a  vendor 
that  may  be 
better  at  com¬ 
puting  than 
communications. 

Networking  and 
innovation.  It’s 
all  relative. 

We  all 
know  what 
Albert  Einstein 
was  famous  for, 
and  it  wasn’t  his 
many  rides  around 
Princeton  looking 
for  his  house. 

It  was  the  theory 


•At 


*McGraw  Hill’s  “Data  Communications” 
Brand  Preference  Study  cites  Codex  as  offering 
the  best  technology,  best  price  performance  ratio, 
best  service  organization,  and  most  informative 
literature  for  various  modem  and  multiplexer 
product  categories. 


of  relativity.  An  example  of  innovation 
which  not  only  earned  him  a  Nobel 
Prize,  but  also  changed  the  whole  way 
we  look  at  the  world  around  us. 

At  Codex,  our  forte  is  network¬ 
ing,  with  emphasis  on  technological 
innovation.  We,  too,  have  awards 
to  show  for  it.  It’s  the  kind  of  pio¬ 
neering  that  has  changed  the 
way  the  whole  world  looks  at 
networking. 

Only  the  strong  survive. 

Last  but  not  least,  we’ve 
learned  a  big  lesson  from  a 
small  creature.  The  Blatta 
germanis ,  or  common  cockroach. 
And  what  have  we  learned  from 

the  Blatta ? 

That  you  have  to  be  strong  to  survive. 

And  we  have.  We’ve  grown  strong  by  being 
responsive  to  customer  needs,  by  offering  the  wid¬ 
est  selection  of  products  in  the  industry — including 
nearly  200  different  modems  for  leased  and  dial 
line  operation,  multiplexers  of  all  types,  local  area 
networks,  gateways,  switches  and 
network  management  systems. 

And  by  providing  support 
that  rates  the  highest  in  the 
industry.* 

In  short,  we’ve  done  it  by 
being  the  company  with  the 


answers. 


Blatta  germanis 
(La  Cucaracha ) 


A  little  book  learning. 

If  you’re  building  a  private  network,  we’ve  got 
a  book  that  you  or  your  staff  might  find  useful.  It’s 
called  The  Basics  Book  of  Data  Communications , 
and  it’s  free  if  you  ask  for  it  before  December  3 1 , 
1986. 

You  can  get  one  by  calling  1-800-426-1212, 
Ext  207.  Or  you  can  write  to  us  at:  Codex,  20 
Cabot  Boulevard,  Department  707-07,  Mansfield, 
MA  02048. 

Ask  for  your  copy  today.  After  all,  you  never 
know  where  you  might  learn  something. 


codex 


MOTOROLA 


Motorola  and  @  are  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc.  Codex  is  a  reRistered  trademark  of  Codex  Corporatitm.  ©  1986  Codex  Corporation. 


ONTINUOUS 
STATION 
NUMBER 
LABELS 


PRINT  SEQUENTIAL  STATION  NUMBERS  ON  YOUR  COMPUTER  PRINTER 


The  fan-fold  station  number  labels  which  are  designed  specifically  for  the 
telecommunications  industry  will  save  you  several  hours  of  manual  typing 
time  and  enhance  the  appearance  of  your  telephone  sets. 


Our  computer  software  Telecom  Numbers  is  available  to  print  sequential 
station  numbers  and  telephone  numbers  on  your  computer  printer. 


For  samples  and  ordering  information 
call  Eric  Heneks  at  312/508-0800. 

■■■  Telecom 

555  Graphic  Systems 


Custom  Dialing  Instructions 
For  Your  Telephones.  9 

Professional  Quality  Faceplates,  Facemats  and  Labels 
Custom-Printed  For  Your  Telephone  System. 

Our  custom-printed  products  will  facilitate  the  use  of  the  telephone  system  features 
and  enhance  the  appearance  of  your  phones. 

Telecom  Graphic  Systems  features  complete  typesetting,  layout,  and  printing  set-ups 
at  no  extra  cost.  Our  extensive  experience  will  insure  your  complete  satisfaction. 


Give  us  a  call  at  312/508-0800. 
We  will  make  you  look  good. 

Telecom 

Graphic  Systems 

6415  North  Ravenswood 
Chicago,  Illinois  60626 
312/508-0800 


*  1 

CALL  FORWARD  SET 

tf  1 

CALL  FORWARD  CANCEL 

*  4 

CALL  HOLD 

*  5 

CALLBACK  SET 

tt  5 

CALLBACK  CANCEL 

#  6 

INDIVIDUAL  SPEED  CALL 

*  8 

CALL  PICK-UP 

*  9 

SYSTEM  SPEED  CALL 

TO  TRANSFER  A  CALL: 

TAP  and  DIAL  EXT.  NUMBER 

©  1986  Telecom  Graphic  Systems.  Inc. 
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►  LOW-END  PBX 

Siemens’  Saturn  I  bows 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  Siemens  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  the  U.S.  arm  of  one  of 
the  largest  European  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  suppliers,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  prominent  domes¬ 
tic  switch  makers  with  the 
introduction  here  last  week  of  a 
low-end  digital  private  branch  ex¬ 
change. 

The  Saturn  I  replaces  Siemens’ 
popular  SD-192  two-wire  analog 
switch.  The  company’s  line  of  digi¬ 
tal  switches  now  extends  from  the 
24-  to  242-line  Saturn  I  up  through 
the  Saturn  II,  Saturn  HE  and  Saturn 
III,  the  largest  switch,  which  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  800  lines. 

Introduction  of  the  Saturn  I 
throws  Siemens  into  the  middle  of 
the  hotly  competitive  low-end  digi¬ 
tal  switch  market.  In  recent 
months,  Rolm  Corp.  jumped  into 
the  mart  with  the  Redwood;  AT&T 
followed  suit  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  System  25;  and  Mitel 
Corp.  capped  the  summer  off  with 
the  introduction  of  a  digital  version 
of  its  SX-200  PBX. 

The  low-end  market  is  the  larg¬ 


►  MAP/TOP  MEET 

AT&T  will 
build  fiber 
MAP  net 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


ANN  ARBOR,  Mich.  —  AT&T 
last  week  detailed  its  plan  to  be¬ 
come  the  first  user  to  create  a  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Automation  Protocol 
factory  network  operating  over  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable. 

At  the  MAP/Technical  and  Of¬ 
fice  Protocol  Users  Group  meeting 
here,  AT&T  officials  said  Concord 
Communications,  Inc.  will  supply 
AT&T  with  MAP-compatible  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  be  used  to  hook 
AT&T  processors  and  industrial 
workstations  to  lightwave  cable  on 
the  factory  floor  of  an  unnamed 
manufacturing  facility. 

MAP  is  a  set  of  emerging  and  es¬ 
tablished  standards  created  to  en¬ 
able  factory  networkers  to  link 
products  built  by  multiple  vendors 
over  a  broadband,  coaxial  cable- 
based,  token-passing  bus  network. 

The  current  factory  standard 
does  not  include  any  reference  to  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable  as  a  transmission 
medium  for  MAP  nets.  Possibly  in 
reaction  to  news  of  the  AT&T/Con¬ 
cord  Communications  project,  the 
MAP/TOP  Users  Group’s  Steering 
Committee  formed  a  Fiber  Specifi¬ 
cation  Special  Interest  Group. 

The  group  is  charged  with  devel¬ 
oping  and  recommending  fiber- 
See  AT&T  page  52 


est  single  switch  market,  but  it  of¬ 
fers  lower  profit  margins  than  the 
high-end  market.  According  to  Ian 
Angus,  president  of  Angus  Tele- 
Management  Group,  Inc.,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Toronto,  the  big  guns 
are  being  forced  to  focus  on  this 
segment  owing  to  the  saturation  of 
the  high-end  market. 

As  delivered  from  the  factory,  a 
basic  Saturn  I  can  support  as  many 
as  128  ports.  Addition  of  an  expan¬ 
sion  shelf  adds  support  for  another 
96  ports.  The  switch  is  nonblocking 
for  224  ports. 


The  switch  supports  both  stan¬ 
dard  analog  telephones  and  Sie¬ 
mens’  Dyad  line  of  digital  sets.  The 
digital  telephones,  which  are  com¬ 
patible  with  all  Saturn  switches,  in¬ 
clude  the  Jr.  Dyad  with  eight  pro¬ 
grammable  buttons,  and  larger 
18-  and  26-button  models.  The 
Dyad  handsets  provide  single-but¬ 
ton  access  to  common  features, 
such  as  call  transfer. 

The  digital  telephones  do  not, 
however,  provide  data  support. 
Data  terminal  equipment  is  inter¬ 
faced  to  the  switch  through  sepa¬ 
rate  devices  called  Data  Communi¬ 
cations  Interfaces  (DCI). 

DCIs  provide  an  RS-232  inter¬ 
face  and  support  asynchronous 
data  at  speeds  ranging  from  50  to 
19. 2K  bit/sec.  Although  analog  and 


digital  telephones  can  be  plugged 
into  DCIs,  the  voice  and  data  sig¬ 
nals  actually  travel  separate  paths 
to  the  switch  over  individual  twist¬ 
ed-pair  wires. 

The  Saturn  I  features  Universal 
Digital  Interface  line  cards,  which 
can  support  Dyads  and  DCIs  inter¬ 
changeably.  Like  the  Dyad  hand¬ 
sets,  the  Saturn  I  line  cards  are 
compatible  with  other  switches  in 
the  Saturn  line. 

The  Saturn  I’s  least-cost  routing 
enables  customers  to  program  up  to 
eight  time-of-day  and  day-of-week 
routing  changes. 

The  Saturn  I  will  be  sold  by  dis¬ 
tributors  and  ranges  in  price  from 
$400  to  $1,000  per  line.  Siemens  In¬ 
formation  Systems  is  based  in  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.  □ 


FROM  WANG  COMMUNICATIONS 


T1  bypass,  it’s  here  and  now  from  WANG 
COMMUNICATIONS.  As  a  T1  carrier 
specializing  in  short-haul  applications, 
we  design,  build,  and  operate  digital 
transmission  systems. 

Private  T1  Networks 

Designed  to  exceed  industry  standards, 
your  customized  system  is  guaranteed  to 
99.97%  availability.  With  our  fully-digital 
end-to-end  service,  you  control 
transmission  quality  as  well  as  application 
flexibility. 

Fiber  Optics  and  Digital  Microwave 

Optimizing  price  performance,  we  select 
and  install  the  technology  and  equipment 
best  suited  to  your  communication  needs. 
The  solution  is  fine-tuned  to  your 
requirements,  yet  the  investment  is  made 
by  Wang. 


Installation  and  Maintenance 

We  provide  accelerated  installations  to 
meet  your  timetables.  Our  proactive 
maintenance  program  ensures  reliability 
with  remote  alarming  and  local  support. 

Fixed  Pricing 

With  contract  pricing  you  can  budget  and 
control  transmission  costs,  now  and  for  the 
future.  Our  flexible  terms  translate  into 
multi-year  cost  assurance. 

T1  bypass.  Designed  to  exceed  your 
expectations. 

Contact  our  Director  of  Sales  now.  Wang 
Communications,  Inc.  2000 15th  Street 
North  Suite  600  Arlington,  VA  22201 
(703) 243-0030. 


WANG  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 


EXCELLENCE  BY  DESIGN 


See  us  at  TCA  booths  #402  and  #403. 
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►  MAP/TOP  USERS  GROUP 

MAP  products  rain  down 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


ANN  ARBOR,  Mich.  —  Vendors 
previously  committed  to  support  of 
the  Manufacturing  Automation 
Protocol  made  good  on  their  prom¬ 
ises  last  week,  introducing  a  bevy 
of  MAP  products  at  the  MAP/Tech- 
nical  and  Office  Protocol  Users 
Group  meeting  here. 

Both  Data  General  Corp.  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  unveiled  in¬ 
terface  equipment  that  will  enable 
users  to  link  the  companies’  proces¬ 


sors  to  MAP-compatible  broadband 
factory  networks. 

DG’s  first  foray  into  the  MAP 
marketplace  was  made  possible  by 
a  joint  marketing  pact  with  Allen- 
Bradley  Co.  Among  the  Allen-Brad- 
ley  products  DG 
will  resell  is  the 
VistaMAP  net¬ 
work  interface 
unit.  DG  spokes¬ 
man  Bruce  Bendix  claimed  the  de¬ 
vices  will  allow  DG  processors  to  be 
linked  to  broadband,  backbone, 
MAP  local-area  nets.  DG  said  it  is 


close  to  finalizing  an  OEM  contract 
with  Allen-Bradley  that  would  al¬ 
low  the  former  to  resell  MAP-com¬ 
patible  broadband  and  carrier-band 
modems. 

Allen  Bradley  will  also  work 
with  the  office  automation  systems 
vendor  to  develop  a  standard  inter¬ 
face  that  will  enable  factory  users 
to  link  DG  processors  to  Allen- 
Bradley’s  Data  Highway  baseband 
local  net. 

Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  developed 
the  interface  that 
will  enable  fac¬ 
tory  users  to  link 
its  1000A  series  computers  to  local 
nets  compatible  with  MAP  2.1. 

Newly  formed  Concord  Commu- 
See  MAP  page  52 


More  news:  page  50 


“I  want  to  know 
why  the  network  is  down. 
And  I  want  to  know  now!” 


. .  .I. .  . . 


Is  it  the  mainframe  in  Atlanta?  The  switch 
in  London?  A  communications  breakdown? 
Or  an  overseas  line  failure? 

Who  knows?  You  will,  in  minutes,  with 
datacomm  test  equipment  from  HP. 

Our  protocol  analyzers  will  help  you  track 
down  the  source  of  failure.  Right  away,  you’ll 
know  who  to  call— and  where— to  fix  it. 

You  can  also  run  digital  tests  to  measure  net¬ 
work  integrity.  And  analog  tests  to  check  key 
parameters  of  the  entire  transmission  line. 


MCI  5504 


If  that  all  sounds  too  easy  to  be  true,  maybe 
you  should  call  us  for  a  demonstration.  Before 
your  network  goes  down  one  more  time. 

Fast  answers.  Just  one  more  reason  Hewlett- 
Packard’s  test  instruments  are  right  on  the  money. 

Contact  your  local  HP  office  and  ask  about  a 
seminar  in  your  area.  Or  call  1-800-556-1234, 
Ext.  515.  In  California,  1-800-441-2345,  Ext.  515. 
Or  write  to:  HP  Marketing  Communications, 
DiAne  Juarez,  P.  O.  Box  7050,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80933. 


Who  HEWLETT 

T  PACKARD 


►  LAN  WORKSTATIONS 

Vendor  trio 
to  build 
diskless  PC 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


DALLAS  —  Hoping  to  expand 
the  market  for  local-area  networks, 
Orem,  Utah-based  Novell,  Inc.  last 
week  entered  an  alliance  with  San¬ 
ta  Clara  Systems,  Inc.  (SCS)  and 
South  Korea-based  Hyundai  Elec¬ 
tronics  to  design  and  build  a  disk¬ 
less  personal  computer  that  will 
sell  for  under  $600.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  during  Novell’s 
Networld  exhibition  here. 

Under  the  agreement,  SCS  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  will  design  an  Intel 
Corp.  8088  microprocessor-based 
computer  capable  of  automatically 
booting  Novell’s  Netware  network 
operating  software  from  a  server, 
said  Darrell  Evora,  vice-president 
of  marketing  for  SCS.  Evora  could 
not  say  what  network  interface 
would  be  built  into  the  computer  or 
how  much  memory  it  would  have. 
He  said  the  machine,  slated  for  re¬ 
lease  before  year  end,  would  be  the 
first  in  a  series  of  diskless  worksta¬ 
tions  to  come  out  of  the  alliance. 
Hyundai  will  manufacture  the 
workstation  and  market  it  along 
with  SCS.  Novell  will  aid  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  work. 

By  offering  the  low-cost  local  net 
attachment,  SCS  and  the  other  alli¬ 
ance  members  hope  to  revive  inter¬ 
est  in  the  diskless  workstation  con¬ 
cept  and  spur  local  network 
installations.  SCS  has  marketed  a 
line  of  diskless  workstations  for 
three  years.  Its  current  8088-based 
workstation  sells  for  $1,295.  But 
that  price  has  proven  too  high  for 
many  users  since  low-cost  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer-compatibles  came 
into  the  market,  Evora  said. 

Users  contacted  by  Network 
World  last  week  expressed  interest 
in  using  diskless  workstations  on 
local  nets,  but  some  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  such  products  may  meet  resis¬ 
tance  from  end  users. 

Robert  Tuttle,  manager  of  tech¬ 
nology  assessment  and  planning  for 
Kaiser  Permanente  Medical  Care 
Program,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  is 
currently  deciding  which  worksta¬ 
tions  will  be  used  in  his  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“Diskless  workstations  have 
some  real  advantages,  such  as  secu¬ 
rity,  uniformity  —  because  every¬ 
body  has  to  run  the  same  programs 
—  and  centralized  storage  and 
backup,”  Tuttle  said. 

Boeing  Computer  Services  Co.  is 
also  evaluating  diskless  worksta¬ 
tions,  said  Dave  Mueller,  network 
architecture  manager  for  a  compa¬ 
ny  division  in  Renton,  Wash.  He 
agrees  with  Tuttle’s  assessment  of 
the  advantages  of  a  diskless  micro, 
but  expects  some  users  may  not  like 
them.  “We’ll  probably  get  some  re¬ 
sistance  from  users  who’d  prefer  to 
have  the  entire  data  center  on  their 
desks. ”□ 


NetworkWmld 


THE  WEEKLY  FOR  LEADING  USERS  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS  A  SERVICES 


Use  the 
attached  form 
to  get  your  own 
FREE  subscription 
to 

Network  World. 


You  can  also  use  the  form  to  make 
any  necessary  changes  to  your  name 
and  address. 
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Industry 

Update 


Start-up  to  market  T-l  wide-area  nets 

A  former  director  at  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Thomas  Mercer,  has  started  a  new  venture 
called  Communications  Equipment  Corp.  The  company  will  manufacture  and  market  a 
wide-area  networking  product  incorporating  voice  and  data  over  T-l  lines.  The  product  will 
be  similar  to  Network  Equipment  Technologies  Co.  and  Network  Switching  Systems  offer¬ 
ings,  but  according  to  a  company  spokesman,  it  will  be  more  sophisticated  and  considerably 
less  costly.  Communications  Equipment  expects  to  introduce  the  product  within  the  next 
two  years. 


1985  market  share  of 
T-l  time-division  multiplexers 

worldwide  shipments 


Total  =  $145,507,880 


Coastcom 

6.1% 


Other 

11.4% 


Amdahl  Corp. 
11.2% 


Avanti 

Communications 

Corp. 


Datatel,  Inc. 
6.3% 


General  DataComm 
Industries,  Inc. 
27.5% 


Timplex,  Inc.  27.5% 


10.0% 


NOTE:  "Other"  Includes  SciTec  Corp.,  Tellabs,  Inc.,  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc., 
Tautron  Inc.,  Infotron  Systems  Corp.,  and  Netwoik  Equipment  Technologies  Co. 


SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


►  EQUIPMENT  STANDARDS 

Federal  group  will  draft 
OSI  purchase  standards 


CHICAGO  —  U.S.  Commerce  Sec¬ 
retary  Malcolm  Baldridge  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  Users  Committee  at 
the  recent  International  Machine 
Tool  Show. 

The  group  will  work  toward  de¬ 
veloping  standard  specifications 
for  OSI  protocols.  In  the  future,  all 
government  agencies  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  comply  strictly  with 
these  protocols  when  purchasing 
equipment. 

The  group,  which  consists  now 
of  15  governmental  agencies,  will 
determine  which  protocols  will  be 
implemented  with  which  specifica¬ 
tions  and  when.  Since  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  is  perhaps  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  computer  user  in  the  world,  the 


committee  is  expected  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards. 

The  effort  is  hosted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS). 
According  to  Bob  Blanc,  director  of 
computer  systems  engineering  at 
NBS,  the  committee  will  use  a  two¬ 
pronged  approach  to  the  standards 
issue. 

Within  six  months,  the  15  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  will  draw  up  OSI 
specifications  for  internal  use.  The 
specifications  will  be  based  on  ex¬ 
isting  standards  and  existing  im¬ 
plementations  such  as  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Automation  Protocol  and 
Technical  and  Office  Protocol. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  OSI  Users  Committee  will  de- 
See  OSI  page  14 


►  IBM 

Plan  spurs  retirement 


ARMONK,  N.Y. —  In  an  effort  to 
slim  down  its  work  force,  IBM  last 
week  announced  early  retirement 
benefits  for  domestic  employees. 
The  retirement  incentive  is  one  of  a 
series  of  recent  moves  to  reduce 
costs  for  IBM,  which  has  a  no-lay- 
off  policy. 

Eligibility  for  retirement  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  adding  five  years  to  the 
age  and  service  record  of  all  em¬ 
ployees  as  of  Dec.  15,  1986.  Those 


volunteering  for  the  program  are  to 
retire  no  later  than  June  30,  1987. 

A  combination  of  limited  hiring 
and  normal  attrition  are  expected 
to  reduce  IBM’s  work  force  by 
4,000  by  the  end  of  1986. 

A  continued  policy  of  limited 
hiring,  in  conjunction  with  the  re¬ 
tirement  incentive,  is  expected  to 
reduce  the  work  force  by  8,000  in 
1987.  IBM  listed  242,241  employees 
at  the  end  of  1985. 


►  ACQUISITION  ANALYSIS 

General  Signal 
grabs  Telenex 

Buy  out  braces  young  switch  maker. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


MOORESTOWN,  N.J.—  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Telenex  Corp.  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Signal  Corp.  is  expected  to  give 
fledgling  Telenex  the  financial 
boost  it  needs  to  penetrate  the  ma¬ 
trix  switch  industry  market  as  a 
David  among  Goliaths. 

General  Signal  recently  bought 
up  Telenex,  based  here,  for  an  un¬ 
disclosed  sum.  Founded  in  1983  by 
several  former  executives  of  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Inc.’s  Spectron  test 
equipment  division,  Telenex  com¬ 
menced  operation  with  a  line  of  da- 
tascopes,  which  are  low-end  net¬ 
work  test  equipment.  Telenex’s 


Autoscope  and  Portascope  product 
lines  are  currently  the  bread  and 
butter  of  its  business. 

At  Interface  ’86  in  March,  the 
company  introduced  the  Autonex 
matrix  switch,  a  device  used  for 
backup  and  restoral  of  central-site 
equipment.  Autonex  is  based  on  cir¬ 
cuit-switching  technology  and  is 
targeted  for  mid-sized  environ¬ 
ments. 

With  its  entrance  to  the  matrix 
switch  market,  Telenex  stepped 
into  battle  with  some  well-estab¬ 
lished  and  deep-pocketed  vendors. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  product 
met  with  critical  acclaim,  the  move 
was  a  decidedly  risky  one  in  an  in- 
See  Telenex  page  10 


INDUSTRY  EYE 


PAM  POWERS 


Industry  moves  show 
what’s  hot,  what’s  not 


Here’s  a  maneuver  that 
educes  what’s  hot  and 
what’s  not  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry:  Telematics  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  of  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.,  a  manufacturer  of 
mid-range  and  high-end  packet¬ 
switching 
equipment,  is 
acquiring  Proto¬ 
col  Computers, 

Inc.  (PCI)  of 
Woodland  Hills, 

Calif.,  a  maker 
of  protocol  con¬ 
verters  and  oth¬ 
er  equipment. 

PCI  has  wit¬ 
nessed  its  own 
demise  from  its 
position  as  the 
profitable  lead¬ 
er  in  protocol 
converter  sales. 

Telematics,  yet 
a  callow  youth 
by  industry  standards,  has 
forged  into  the  packet-switch¬ 
ing  arena  and  built  a  healthy 
niche  for  itself. 

PCI  may  profit  handsomely 


UPC  I  once 
boasted  the 
lion's  share 
of  the 
protocol 
converter 
market .  V 


from  the  acquisition.  In  its  hey¬ 
day,  PCI  boasted  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  protocol  converter 
market.  Even  today,  with  its 
flagging  spirits,  the  company 
has  an  installed  base  of  over 
17,000  units.  But  in  running  the 
race,  PCI  didn’t 
look  backwards 
until  trouble 
was  licking  at 
its  heels. 

The  protocol 
converter  busi¬ 
ness  has  taken  a 
nosedive  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 
Causal  factors 
include  the 
emergence  of 
add-on  boards 
for  terminal  em¬ 
ulation,  severe 
price  erosion 
and  integration 
of  the 

conversion  function  onto  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchanges  and  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks. 

In  this  shifting  climate,  PCI 
See  Telematics  page  14 
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►  LABOR 

IBEW  to  vote  again  on 
N.E.  Tel  contract  offer 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


For  the  second  time  in  two 
months,  20,000  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Electri¬ 
cal  Workers  (IBEW)  are  voting  on  a 
proposed  contract  with  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone. 

IBEW  members  have  until  Oct.  3 
to  vote  on  the  new  contract  propos¬ 
al,  to  which  union  officials  and 
New  England  Telephone  agreed 


earlier  this  month  after  workers 
voted  down  an  initial  contract 
(“IBEW,  BOC  still  at  odds,”  Net¬ 
work  World,  Sept.  8). 

“We  have  a  tentative  agreement 
with  New  England  Telephone,” 
said  James  Kiley,  IBEW  business 
manager  of  Local  2323  in  Cranston, 
R.I. 

“The  company  backed  off  on  its 
concessionary  demands,”  Kiley 
said,  but  it  remained  inflexible  on 
the  issue  of  contracting  out  tele¬ 


phone  pole  work  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island. 

The  union  opposes  contract 
work,  so  opposition  to  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone’s  proposal  re¬ 
mains,  Kiley  said. 

In  contrast  to  IBEW’s  experience 
with  New  England  Telephone, 
1,700  IBEW  members  in  New  York 
ratified  local  contracts  with  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  and  the  Nynex 
Information  Resources  Co.  on  the 
first  go-round. 

Voting  on  the  contract  ended  last 
week.  The  IBEW/New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  contract,  which  covers  some 
1,500  of  those  1,700  IBEW  mem¬ 
bers,  “squeaked  by”  by  43  votes, 
according  to  Linda  Reynolds,  presi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  of 
IBEW  Local  2213  in  New  York.O 


Telenex  from  page  9 
dustry  that  is  showing  signs  of  con¬ 
solidation.  Telenex’s  product  line  is 
still  incomplete,  a  point  the  compa¬ 
ny  itself  readily  admits. 

Telenex  plans  to  offer  a  perfor¬ 
mance-measurement  system  as  well 
as  an  expert  system  with  automatic 
network  restoral  capabilities. 
These  added  pieces  to  Telenex’s 
product  puzzle  will  provide  prob¬ 
lem  determination  and  fault  diag¬ 
nosis  with  automatic  adjustment. 

On  its  own,  Telenex  would  have 
had  difficulty  funding  internal  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  sophisticated 
products.  General  Signal’s  stronger 
cash  profile  may  give  Telenex  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  prod¬ 
ucts  it  needs  to  compete  successful¬ 
ly  in  the  market.  General  Signal  re¬ 
ported  1985  revenue  of  $1.8  billion. 

General  Signal  markets  instru¬ 
mentation  and  control  systems  for 
semiconductor  production,  tele¬ 
communications,  industrial  auto¬ 
mation,  energy  management  and 
rail  transportation.  The  company 
recently  reorganized  to  take  better 
advantage  of  opportunities  in  com¬ 
munications. 

Accordingly,  it  has  shed  some  ac¬ 
quisitions  and  negotiated  others 
with  companies  such  as  Telecom¬ 
munications  Technology,  Inc.  of 
Milpitas,  Calif.,  a  maker  of  test  and 
alarm  systems  for  telecommunica- 


CCWe  look  for 
up-and-comers 
in  need  of 
help ,  whether 
that  be 
financial  or 
strategic,  ’  said 
Reyes- 
Guerra.  V 


tions,  and  Tau-Tron,  Inc.  of  West- 
ford,  Mass.,  which  makes  perfor¬ 
mance-measurement  equipment  for 
fiber  optics  and  other  media. 

Jeff  Kaplan,  communications  an¬ 
alyst  with  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  Framingham,  Mass. -based 
market  research  firm,  applauded 
the  move. 

“General  Signal  is  trying  to  get 
deeper  into  the  data  processing  en¬ 
vironment,”  he  said.  “This  is  a 
good  way  to  do  it,  because  the  Tele¬ 
nex  matrix  switch  is  cable-based, 
which  fits  into  General  Signal’s  ap¬ 
proach.” 

According  to  David  Reyes- 
Guerra,  General  Signal’s  manager 
of  communications,  “We  look  for 
up-and-comers  in  need  of  help, 
whether  that  be  financial  or  strate¬ 
gic.  But  we  grant  a  lot  of  autonomy 
to  these  units.” 

Telenex  will  keep  its  present 
management  structure,  as  well  as  a 
network  of  six  local  and  regional 
sales  offices  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  in  England.  □ 


Announcing  the  Network 
Premiere  of 24/24. 


24/24. 

From  Digital 
Communications 
Associates,  Inc. 

It’s  easily  the 
most  exciting  sup¬ 
port  program 
ever  offered  by 
any  network.  And  it’s  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  to  offer 
living  proof  of  network  reliability 

Because  24/24  is  24  months  of  remote  network 
support,  with  a  maximum  24-hour  turnaround  on  parts. 

On  any  DCA-manufactured  data 
communications  network  that  we  install 
and  maintain— large  or  small. 

And  best  of  all,  it’s  free.  For  details,  call: 
1-800-241-4762,  ext.  515.  Or  write: 

DCA,  1000  Alderman  Drive, 
Alpharetta,  GA  30201. 

But  24/24  isn’t  all  you’ll  be  seeing 
on  the  DCA  Network.  So  stay  tuned. 


/ 


DCA.  The  Network  Everyone 
WiU  Be  Watching. 


DCA  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  24/24  is  a  trademark  of 
Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc  ©1986  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc. 


Number  of  Users 


Development  Environment  Test. 

3+  Version  1.1  vs.  Advanced  Netware  286  Version  2.0A  on  PC/ATs 
with  3  megabytes  memory,  internal  hard  disk. 


buffering  and  SCSI  direct 
memory  access  that  speed 
data  into  memory  faster 
than  any  AT 

Plus  a  network  co- 
3rocessor  that  speeds  it 
Dack  to  you. 

Best  of  all,  3Com  offers 
you  more  than  raw 
performance. 

3+’s  internetworking 
also  lets  you  easily  connect 
Ethernet,  AppleTalk  and 
Token  Ring  networks 
across  the  hall,  or 
around  the  world. 
Even  access  them 
from  remote  PCs.  And 
your  3Com  dealer  has  3+, 
3Server3  and  everything 
else  you  need  to  bring 
your  network  up  to  speed. 
Backed  by  3Com’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  guarantee 
your  satisfaction. 


lets  you  locate  your  data 
without  a  search  party. 

And  3+’s  special  ele¬ 
vator  seeking  algorithm 
allows  your  server’s  drive 
head  to  find  the  closest 
available  data  first. 

All  of  which  means  that 
a  PC/AT  with  3+  software 
is  about  the  fastest  com¬ 


Choosing  your  PC  net¬ 
work  on  hearsay  can  be  a 
trap.  A  speed  trap. 

That’s  what  we  found 
when  we  compared 
Novell’s  Advanced  Net¬ 
ware  and  our  3+  Network 
Software  in  benchmark 
tests  developed  by  an 
independent  lab.’ 


With  the  same  five 
users,  3+  ran  6%  faster 
than  Advanced  Netware 
on  identically  configured 
IBM  PC/AT  servers.  And 
more  than  20%  faster  with 
the  same  12  users. 

Impartial  proof  that 
when  the  work  is  coming 
fast  and  furious,  3Com 
keeps  you  fast  instead 
of  furious. 

For  some  very  good 
reasons. 

3+’s  disk  caching  keeps 
your  frequently  used 
information  in  RAM 
rather  than  on  disk,  so  you 
can  get  your  data  faster. 

Its  directory  and  file 
allocation  table  caching 


bination  since  grease  and 
lightning. 

Even  so,  an  IBM  PC/ 
AT  was  never  meant  to  be 
a  network  server. 

But  our  3Server3  was. 


It’s  been  designed  from 
the  ground  up  to  deliver 
the  best  price/ perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  industry. 

With  look-ahead  track 


3Com 

Authorized 

Dealer 


So  call  him  today.  And 
while  you’re  at  it,  call  us 
too  at  l-800-NET-3Com. 
We’ll  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  benchmark  test 
results.  So  you  and  your 
network  can  get  moving. 

3Com 


•Belmont  Laboratories,  Belmont.  California.  ©1986  3Com  Corporation.  3Com  is  a  registered  trademark  and  3+  and  3Server3  are  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation:  Novell  and  Netware  are  registered  trademarks  of  Novell.  Inc.. 
IBM  and  IBM  PC/AT  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation;  Ethernet  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation;  AppleTalk  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer. 
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Telematics  from  page  9 
remained  temporarily  paralyzed. 
The  company’s  box  business  mi¬ 
grated  to  board  solutions.  PCI  re¬ 
taliated  with  announcements  of 
high-end  box  products,  but  the  an¬ 
nouncements  were  premature. 
Competitors  dropped  their  prices. 
PCI  followed  suit,  but  not  without 
shrinking  profit  margins. 

Plagued  by  disquieting  rumors 
about  the  company’s  health,  poten¬ 
tial  customers  and  distributors 
steered  a  clear  path  around  PCI,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  protracted  period  of 
grisly  financial  results.  Toward 
year  end  1985,  PCI  rallied  to  devel¬ 
op  and  bring  to  market  a  series  of 
products  supporting  IBM  protocols 
and  X.25.  These  emulation  boards 
and  packet  assembler/disas¬ 


semblers  were  well-received,  pre¬ 
senting  to  PCI  the  chance  to  rise 
like  the  phoenix  out  of  the  ashes. 
But  moving  into  1986,  revenues 
were  still  flat  at  about  $8  million. 

Realizing  the  limits  of  the  low- 
end  of  the  market,  the  company  be¬ 
gan  to  court  potential  suitors  to 
avail  itself  of  high-end  products 


and  hence  high-end  customers.  The 
search  ended  with  Telematics, 
which  has  a  strong  profile  in  the 
packet-switch,  backbone  class  net¬ 
work  arena.  Telematics  brings  with 
it  a  coterie  of  OEMs  and  systems  in¬ 
tegrators  that  will  open  up  another 
distribution  channel  for  PCI.  The 
match  is  mutually  beneficial,  pro¬ 


viding  each  company  an  entree  to 
new  markets  —  Telematics  gains 
sales  at  the  access  layer  of  the  net¬ 
work,  PCI  at  the  backbone  layer. 

The  packet-switching  market  is 
hot;  the  protocol  convertor  market 
is  not.  Had  PCI  not  made  this  move, 
it  would  still  be  beating  its  head 
against  the  wall,  trying  to  support 
an  enormous  user  base  on  flimsy 
profits  at  the  low  end.  □ 


CONTRACTS 


LOS  ANGELES  —  Security  Pa- 
cific  National  Bank  last  week 
awarded  a  contract  to  NCR  Corp. 
for  the  development  of  a  $50  mil¬ 
lion  “Branch  of  the  Future”  net¬ 
work.  Upon  completion,  the  joint 
project,  spanning  four  years,  will 
support  600  branches  servicing 
over  2.5  million  customers. 

NCR  was  selected  as  the  suppli¬ 
er,  after  a  year  of  assessment,  for  a 
network  that  will  fully  automate 
Security  Pacific’s  banking  system. 
The  plan  will  use  more  than  4,000 
financial  personal  computers  and 
other  workstations.  Terminals  will 
assist  customers  through  voice 
commands,  graphics  and  live-ac¬ 
tion  video.  All  bank  tellers  and 
branch  officers  will  be  equipped 
with  advanced  display  terminals  to 
speed  transactions  and  customize 
documents. 

According  to  Roy  D.  Hartmann, 
vice-chairman  of  Security  Pacific, 
NCR’s  open  system  architecture 
and  intelligent  workstations  will 
facilitate  the  development  of  a  new 
banking  technology.  The  NCR  Tow¬ 
er  XP,  a  computer  operating  under 
Unix,  will  serve  as  the  hub  for  all 
data  and  transaction  processing. 

A  pilot  of  NCR  systems  will  run 
in  five  branch  offices  to  determine 
the  production  level  of  hardware 
and  software. 

ROCKVILLE,  Md.  —  American 
Satellite  Co.  (ASC),  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Contel  Corp., 
last  week  announced  the  signing  of 
a  contract  with  the  Defense  Com¬ 
munications  Agency  for  the  re¬ 
placement  of  its  overseas  Automat¬ 
ic  Digital  Network  (Autodin).  The 
10-year  contract  is  valued  at  more 
than  $75  million. 

Autodin  is  a  store-and-forward 
digital  message-switching  system 
used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  link  U.S.  Armed  Forces  installa¬ 
tions  worldwide.  ASC  will  replace 
existing  government  computers  in 
the  network  with  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  11/785-based  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  Datram  World¬ 
wide  2000  Mass  Memory  Systems.  □ 


OSI  from  page  9 

fine  unique  agency  requirements, 
while  working  to  influence  devel¬ 
oping  standards  to  meet  its  specifi¬ 
cations. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
committee  will  work  with  the  NBS 
Workshop  for  Implementors  of  OSI. 
This  is  a  body  of  200  users  and  ven¬ 
dors  that  sets  parameters  for  proto¬ 
cols  to  build  compatibility  among 
vendor  products.  □ 


UPlagued  by  disquieting  rumors 
about  the  company’s  health,  potential 
customers  and  distributors  steered  a 
clear  path  around  PCI.  V 


WHEN  IT  COMES 
TO  BUILDING 
WIDE-AREA  NETWORKS, 
THERE'S  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE. 

While  any  number  of  companies  can  offer 
to  sell  you  a  private  wide-area  network, 
one  company  can  offer  you  25  years  of 
computer  and  communications  experi¬ 
ence  along  with  it.  BBN  Communications. 

Experience  that  includes  designing  and 
building  the  world’s  first  packet-switching 
network  for  the  U.S.  government  back  in 
1969.  Since  then,  it  has  evolved  into  the 
world’s  largest  wide-area  network,  the 
Defense  Data  Network,  connecting  over 
30,000  users  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  U.S.  Government  isn’t  the  only 
customer  with  tough  networking  problems 
that  BBN  has  helped  to  solve.  Numerous 
major  corporations,  among  them  Wang, 
Weyerhaeuser,  and  MasterCard,  not 
to  mention  European  giants  like  England’s 
National  Westminster  Bank  and  Italy’s 
largest  corporation,  ENI,  have  also  found 
the  answers  they  were  looking  for  from  us. 
Each  came  to  BBN  with  a  unique  net¬ 
working  problem- from  integrated  voice/ 
data  transmission  to  electronic  mail  to 
credit  authorization- and  each  came  away 
with  a  unique  networking  solution. 

If  you’re  going  to  make  a  major  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  wide-area  network  vendor,  only 
three  things  count.  Experience,  experience, 
and  experience.  In  wide-area  networking 
only  one  company  delivers  it  all. 

SHOULDN'T 
YOU  BE  TALKING 
TO  BBN? 

BBN  Communications 

A  Subsidiary  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 


70  Fawcett  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Telephone  617-497-3268  Telex  921470 
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CIT-Alcatel  lands  its  videotex  over  here 

Hoping  to  replicate  the  videotex  success  it  has  enjoyed  in  France,  CIT-Alcatel,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  recent  International  Videotex  Industry  Exposition  &  Conference  that  it  plans 
to  begin  actively  marketing  its  E-10-Access  Gateway  in  the  U.S.  Roughly  70  of  the  Gateways, 
with  35,000  ports,  have  been  installed  in  France.  The  French  system  will  support  nearly  three 
million  terminals  and  2,500  information  service  providers  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


►  TCA  CONFERENCE 


Visionplus  puts 
PCs  in  pictures 

Product  lets  users  see  who ’s  talking. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  DIEGO  —  A  $6,000  device 
that  turns  a  personal  computer  into 
a  full-motion  videoconferencing 
workstation  will  be  introduced 
here  today  at  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Association’s  annual  confer¬ 
ence. 

VisionPlus,  the  first  offspring  of 
Austin,  Texas-based  VideoTelecom 
Corp.,  is  a  video  telephone  that  en¬ 
ables  users  to  talk  with  and  see  oth¬ 
er  VisionPlus  users.  Workstations 
are  interconnected  locally  with  co¬ 
axial  cable  and  can  be  networked 
with  remote  systems  over  dedicat¬ 
ed  fiber-optic  cables  at  distances  up 
to  12  miles  or  telephone  company 
T-l  links. 

VideoTelecom  is  a  venture  capi- 


tal-backed,  one-year-old  start-up 
headed  by  President  Lawrence  Se- 
ligman.  Seligman,  a  20-year  indus¬ 
try  veteran,  has  held  positions 
with  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Data 
General  Corp.  and,  most  recently, 
Datapoint  Corp. 

Workstation  components  of  Vi- 
sionPlus  include  an  add-on  board 
for  IBM  Personal  Computers  and 
compatibles,  a  hand-held  remote 
control  device  and  a  camera  unit 
housing  a  speakerphone.  Personal 
computers  must  have  a  minimum  of 
256K  bytes  of  memory,  a  floppy 
disk  drive,  an  IBM  color  display 
adapter  and  a  full-color  red,  green 
and  blue  monitor.  Seligman  said  the 
system  was  compatible  with  most 
graphic  software  packages. 

In  use,  the  VisionPlus  monitor 
acts  just  as  any  other  micro  moni¬ 


tor  would  until  a  videoconference 
is  initiated.  “You  dial  the  person 
you  want  to  talk  to  with  your  tele¬ 
phone,  and  if  he  has  a  videophone, 
his  image  will  appear  when  he  an¬ 
swers  the  phone,”  Seligman  ex¬ 
plained. 

When  conference  calling,  the 
callers  can  select  the  image  dis¬ 
played  or  set  it  to  trail  the  conver- 


sation  automatically  to  show  the 
person  talking,  Seligman  said.  Vi- 
sionPlus  is  said  to  be  compatible 
with  existing  teleconferencing 
equipment. 

The  system  can  transmit  the  im¬ 
ages  of  both  callers  or  screens  gen¬ 
erated  by  their  personal  computers. 
Transmitted  images  can  be  printed 

See  Videophone  page  18 


CROSS  TALK 


JOHN  DIX 


Those  who  wait  for  ISDN 
may  miss  the  boat 


Trying  to  do  communications  plan¬ 
ning  with  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Networks  lurking  on  the  horizon  is  like 
trying  to  bail  out  a  sunken  boat.  The  sea 
of  jokes,  hype  and  promises  drown  out 
all  good  intentions  and  obscure  the  reali¬ 
ty  of  the  concept. 

But  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  ISDN  is 
even  more  foolish  than  ignoring  the  op¬ 
tion  until  it  is  available.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  when  intracompany  communi¬ 
cations  planning  is  involved. 

While  ISDN  may  affect  the  future  of 
in-house  data  communications,  waiting 
to  see  how  it  will  do  so  ignores  many  of 
the  connectivity  problems  plaguing  so 
many  companies. 

A  few  observations  can  be  made  about 
ISDN’s  future  role  within  the  office. 
First,  private  branch  exchanges  that 
conform  to  the  standard  will  play  a  larg¬ 
er  role  in  office  communications,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  casual  workstation  users  who 
need  access  to  different  office  systems 
or  external  information  sources. 

And  second,  ISDN  specifications  for 
data  communications  are  low  speed  com¬ 
pared  with  local  networks,  64K  bit/sec 


to  the  desktop  as  opposed  to  the  1M  to 
10M  bit/sec  operating  speeds  of  most  lo¬ 
cal  networks. 

Taken  together,  these  observations 
indicate  that  ISDN  will  play  some  role  in 
the  future  office  but  probably  a  small 
one. 

The  significance  of  ISDN’s  role  will 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  evolution  of 
the  desktop  workstation. 

While  64K  bit/sec  pales  next  to  1M  or 
10M  bit/sec,  it’s  important  to  remember 
that  ISDN  is  circuit  switched,  hence  clos¬ 
er  to  actual  throughput  rates  than  the 
operating  speeds  quoted  for  the  local 
networks. 

And  with  today’s  personal  computers, 
a  64K  bit/sec  circuit-switched  channel  is 
more  than  adequate  for  inquiry  re¬ 
sponse,  messaging,  transmission  of  10- 
to  20-page  documents  and  other  common 
applications  typical  of  the  casual  user. 
That  could  change  with  workstation 
evolution  and  the  growing  importance  of 
memory-intensive  applications. 

While  food  for  thought,  ISDN  should 
be  considered  as  a  promise  and  should 
not  obscure  today’s  needs. 


►  TELEMARKETING 

Voice  service  cuts 
marketing  costs 

Service  may  be  useful  for  mass 
merchandising,  sweepstakes. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


LOS  ANGELES  —  A  start-up  company  here  hopes  to  re¬ 
move  the  human  element  from  telemarketing  when  it  cuts 
over  a  service  later  this  week  that  will  enable  callers  to 
use  their  push-button  telephones  to  interact  directly  with 
the  company’s  computers. 

U.S.  Topper  Ltd.  will  begin  operation  Sept.  26,  when  it 
turns  on  300  AT&T  800  Service  toll-free  lines  here  at  com¬ 
pany  headquarters.  It  plans  to  expand  service  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  50,000  more  direct  distance  dialed  AT&T  lines  to 
be  installed  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

U.S.  Topper  is  a  subsidiary  of  United  Development  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  a  company  now  controlled  by  the  owners  of 
U.S.  Topper.  Robert  Christie,  chief  financial  officer  of  U.S. 
Topper,  said  United  Development  was  financially  troubled 
before  its  merger  with  U.S.  Topper.  After  the  merger,  U.S. 
Topper  officials  became  the  major  shareholders  of  the 
holding  company. 

U.S.  Topper  is  readying  a  service  that  its  business  cli¬ 
ents  will  be  able  to  use  for  mass  merchandising,  market 
share  promotions,  telemarketing  and  demographic-statis¬ 
tic  gathering.  According  to  company  President  Terry  Jack- 
son,  another  promising  application  is  electronic  sweep- 
stakes.  The  service  could  be  used  to  provide  sweepstakes 

See  Telemarketing  page  19 


So  great 
our  customers 

want  to 
keep  it  quiet. 


Our  customer  testimonials 

would  be  vastly  more  effec¬ 
tive  here  in  this  space  than  our  claims 
about  successful  private  networks. 

But  our  customers  don’t  want  their 
networking  successes  publicized. 

They  don’t  want  their  competition 
to  know. 

So  we  can't  tell  you  who  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  in  print.  But  we  can  tell  you 
what  they're  being  so  secretive  about. 

Our  IDNX™  transmission  resource 
manager  enables  our  customers  to 
consolidate  voice  and  data  traffic  over 
the  same  network,  making  for  a  more 
manageable,  reliable  communications 
system.  A  significant  advantage. 

T1  private  networks  based  on  our 
IDNX  transmission  resource  manage¬ 
ment  equipment  cut  communications 
costs  so  substantially,  payback  is 
generally  under  a  year  and  return  on 
investment  is  better  than  owning  blue 
chip  stocks.  That  makes  our  customers 
much  more  competitive. 

But  cost  savings  are  only  the  start. 
Consider  providing  new,  innovative, 
competitive  communications  delivery 
options— to  your  company  and  to 
your  customers.  Because  with  the 
IDNX  system,  you  will  have  new  tools 
to  create  new  solutions  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  were,  until  now,  simply 
not  economical. 

Heady  claims,  and  a  number  of 


vendors  are  making  them.  Too  few  can 
back  their  claims  with  success  stories. 
We  can.  But  not  in  this  ad. 

Here's  what  puts  N.E.T. 
customers  ahead: 

First:  Functionality.  Data.  Voice. 
(Including  compression.)  Video.  The 
ability  to  integrate  any  equipment  into 
an  intelligent,  expandable  private 
network.  With  more  features  and  cap¬ 
abilities  than  alternative  equipment. 
Compare. 

Second:  Compatibility.VJith 
existing  communications  standards. 
With  the  emerging  ISDN  standards. 
And  with  all  major  T1  common 
carriers.  Again,  compare. 

Third:  Unequalled  reliability.  Our 
technology,  through  designed-in,  non¬ 
stop  redundancy  and  an  intelligent, 
self-healing  network  architecture 
means  our  customers’  critical  applica¬ 
tions  have  higher  availability  —  the 
true  measure  of  reliability.  We  invite 
comparison. 

Fourth:  Our  service.  Beyond 
maintenance,  a  system  that  can  be 
diagnosed  quickly,  from  your  offices 
or  our  24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a- 
week  Technical  Assistance  Center. 
Down  to  the  board  level  on  any  net¬ 
work  node.  Service  that  extends  to 
network  design  and  planning.  Service 
that  makes  the  task  of  building  a 


private  corporate  network  practical. 
Compare. 

Finally:  Our  proven  success.  With 
installations  all  over  the  U.S.,we  have 
solved  the  thorny  problems  that  are 
still  merely  on  paper  at  most  of  our 
competitors.  By  all  means,  compare. 


Call  for  this  free  brochure: 
1-800-232-5599  Dept.  N29 
in  CA:  1-800-227-5445  Dept.  N29 


The 
critical 
Tl  issues. 

And 

answers. 
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EQUIPMENT  TECHNOLOGIES 


400  Penobscot  Drive,  Redwood  City,  CA  94063,  415-366-4400,  TLX  171608 
Network  Equipment  Technologies  has  applied  for  trademarks  for  Network  Equipment  Technologies  and  IDNX. 
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Multiply  your 
wide  area 
networking 
capabilities. 

GDC’s 

software-based 
MEGAMUX®  II, 
a  fourth-generation  multiplexer, 
multiplies  your  multi-node  T1 
networking  like  never  before. 

It  represents  10  years  of  GDC 
leadership  in  T1  multiplexing.  It 
accommodates  up  to  16  aggregate 
links,  with  aggregate  rates  up  to 
2.048  Mbps.  It  includes  an  auto¬ 
frame  feature  to  maximize  effi¬ 
ciency  of  bandwidth  allocation  in 
multiple  node,  multiple  aggregate 
networks.  It  uses  the  same  data 
and  voice  channel  cards  as  GDC’s 
MEGAMUX®  PLUS  and  KILOMUX™ 
PLUS  multiplexers  to  provide  flexi¬ 
ble,  compatible  and  cost-effective 
configuration.  And  it  incorporates 
redundancy  and  diversity  switch¬ 
ing  to  ensure  reliability,  with  pre¬ 
programmed  alternate  routing  in 
case  of  line  failure. 

With  three  types  of  voice  chan¬ 
nels,  plus  centralized  control  and 
management  via  GDC’s  NETCON® 
Network  Management  System, 
MEGAMUX  II  is  the  next  step  to 
higher  level  networking. 

Network 
flexibility  that 
branches  out 
to  every  area. 

A  truly  flexible 
communications 
system  extends 
the  reach  of  your  network  in 
every  direction,  including  the 
latest  technological  developments 
in  packet  switching. 


With  our  GEN*NET®  family 
of  concentrators,  and  our  GEN* 
PAC  X.25  PAD  access  devices, 
you  have  your  own  link  to  a 
packet-switched  network.  For 
high-speed,  high-density  applica¬ 
tions,  they  offer  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  reliable  way  to  connect 
geographically  dispersed  com¬ 
puters  and  terminals. 


Eliminate  network  errors 
with  greater  accuracy 
and  reliability. 

It’s  a  fact  that  75% 
[  of  the  major  tele¬ 
communications 
carriers  in  North 
America  have 

J- ^  standardized  on 
GDC  data  sets  for 
internal  use  and  resale.  Why? 


Because  our  analog,  digital  and 
down- line  programmable  data 
sets  offer  greater  performance, 
reliability  and  cost-effectiveness. 
They  give  you  the  broadest  selec¬ 
tion  available  for  switched  and 
private  line  networks.  And  they 
incorporate  many  features  to 
help  eliminate  costly  and  time- 
consuming  errors. 

In  addition,  they  include  GDC’s 
exclusive  DataCommonality 
modular  packaging  to  reduce 
spares  and  simplify  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  same 
plug-in  circuit  card  can  be  used 
for  both  standalone  and  rack- 
mount  units;  front  only  access 
provides  for  ease  of  installation, 
quick  changes  and  adjustments. 
And  you  can  upgrade  efficiently 
and  cost-effectively  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  network  area,  easily  moving 
from  lower  to  higher  data  speeds 
or  from  dial-up— switched  net¬ 
work — to  leased  line  operations. 


Freeberg  said  the  trial 
may  ultimately  “fill  a  void 
in  our  product  line  in  the 
area  of  high-speed 

switched  digital  service.” 

Although  the  company 
intends  to  use  the  technol¬ 
ogy  to  offer  raw  bandwidth 
to  customers,  it  may  also 
design  specific  services 
around  the  technology. 

Northwestern  Bell  is  a 
unit  of  US  West,  a  Bell  hold¬ 
ing  company.  □ 


Videophone  from  page  15 
by  the  receiving  party  but 
not  stored. 

Audio  support  is  provid¬ 
ed  by  interfacing  the  work¬ 
station  to  the  customer’s 
telephone  system.  Video 
support  is  achieved  by  wir¬ 
ing  the  workstations  in  a 
star  topology  to  a  back¬ 
room  device  called  a  pre¬ 
mise  controller.  The  con¬ 
troller  is  a  $10,000  device 
capable  of  switching  video 


When  you  need  a  system 
the  sum  of  its  parts:  Count 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


ST.  PAUL,  Minn.  — 
Northwestern  Bell  recently 
announced  plans  to  test  a  fi¬ 
ber-optic  metropolitan-area 
network  in  conjunction 
with  3M  Corp.  in  an  effort 
to  explore  high-speed 
switched  digital  service  al¬ 
ternatives. 

The  test,  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  this  December,  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  one  announced  earlier 
this  summer  by  Nynex  Ser¬ 
vice  Co.  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  (“Prototype  Bell¬ 
core  net  put  to  test,” 
Network  World,  June  30). 

Like  the  Nynex  network, 
Northwestern  Bell’s  metro¬ 
politan-area  network  test 
will  initially  be  used  to  in¬ 
terconnect  Ethernet-type 
local  networks  at  10M  bit/ 
sec,  according  to  Thomas 
Freeberg,  district  manager 
of  new  services  and  opera¬ 
tion  systems  planning  for 
Northwestern  Bell. 

The  network  will  be  a 
star-wired  token-passing 
ring  network.  While  star  in 
shape,  legs  of  the  single¬ 
mode  fiber  network  will  ac¬ 
tually  be  lobes  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  loop,  each  lobe  rooted 
to  a  hub  controller  at  a 
Northwestern  Bell  central 
office  switch  facility. 

Freeberg  said  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  expects  to 
be  able  to  stretch  network 
lobes  across  the  St.  Paul 
metropolitan  area,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  roughly  50  miles. 

This  configuration  — 
similar  to  IBM’s  Token-Ring 
Network  —  enables  failed 
network  nodes  to  be  isolat¬ 
ed  by  bypassing,  at  the  hub, 
the  lobe  serving  that  node. 
The  hub  also  provides 
Northwestern  Bell  access 
for  management  and  billing 
functions.  Northwestern 
Bell  will  provide,  install, 
maintain  and  operate  the 
equipment. 

The  end  of  each  fiber  leg 
will  be  terminated  at  3M 
with  a  packet  switch 
housed  in  space  leased  by 
the  telephone  company. 
That  switch,  to  be  supplied 
by  Bell  Communications  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  will  provide  an 
interface  for  IEEE  802.3 
Ethernet-type  local-area 
networks. 

3M  will  meet  the  public 
net  at  the  transceiver  level 
and  use  the  metropolitan- 
area  network  to  intercon¬ 
nect  Ethernet-type  nets 
running  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Pro¬ 
tocol,  Freeberg  said. 

Initial  applications  for 
the  network  will  be  bulk 
file  transfer  for  computer- 


aided  design  and  manufac¬ 
turing  applications  at  10M 
bit/sec. 

Freeberg  said  he  expects 
the  network  speed  to  be 
upped  to  80M  bit/sec  in 
Phase  2  of  the  trial. 

The  idea  for  the  network 


field  test  was  sparked  by 
3M.  The  company  asked 
Northwestern  Bell  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  backbone  network 
that  it  could  use  to  inter¬ 
connect  local  networks 
scattered  through  its  19- 
building  complex  here. 


To  maximize  the  availability  of 
your  data  communications  net¬ 
work  today— especially  multi¬ 
node  T1  networks— you  need  a 
system  that’s  even  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  At  GDC,  we 
know  it’s  not  just  one  part,  but 
every  part  working  together  that 
makes  your  network  a  success. 

Putting  that  knowledge  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  has  made  GDC  the  leader 
in  megabit  multiplexing,  with  the 
largest  installed  base  of  private  T1 
networking  products.  We  have 
maintained  our  leadership  posi¬ 
tion  with  MEGANET,  the  ultimate 
service  for  cost-effective  network¬ 
ing  and  control.  It’s  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  that  adds  products  plus  services 
to  equal  a  total  networking  system 
A  system  that  offers  the  broadest, 
most  compatible  line  of  products 
with  built-in  flexibility  that  work 
together  to  fit  your  particular  com¬ 
munications  requirements;  from 
sophisticated  multiplexed  or 
switched  multi-node  T1  networks, 
to  simple  local  area  access. 

Even  more  importantly, 
MEGANET  includes  comprehen¬ 
sive  service  and  support  with 
extensive  people  management 
capabilities  for  installation  and 
training.  With  MEGANET,  it  all 
adds  up  to  a  total  networking 
solution  you  can  count  on. 


►  NORTHWESTERN  BELL 

Metro-area  net  to  be  tested 
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images.  One  premise  con¬ 
troller  can  support  up  to 
100  VisionPlus  terminals, 
depending  on  frequency  of 
use.  Each  controller  sup¬ 
ports  22  simultaneous  vid¬ 
eo  calls. 

Systems  can  be  network¬ 
ed  within  a  12-mile  radius 
using  a  separate  fiber  con¬ 
troller  and  dedicated  fiber¬ 
optic  cable.  Seligman  said 
one  fiber,  operating  at  the 
digital  equivalent  of  rough¬ 


ly  100M  bit/sec,  can  carry 
three  analog  video  signals. 

Wide-area  networking  is 
possible  with  VisionPlus 
using  T-l  digital  telephone 
company  facilities  and  sep¬ 
arately  procured  video 
compression  hardware.  Vi- 
deoTelecom  has  tested  its 
system  with  equipment 
from  Compression  Labs, 
Inc.  with  good  results.  Sel¬ 
igman  said  the  Compression 
Labs  equipment  squeezes  a 


video  image  into  768K  bit/ 
sec,  roughly  half  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  1.54M  bit/sec  T-l 
link. 

Compression  equipment 
can  range  in  price  from 
$70,000  to  $100,000. 

The  company  said  that  a 
VisionPlus  system  includ¬ 
ing  10  workstations  and  a 
premise  controller  would 
cost  $69,000.  System  ship¬ 
ments  are  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  in  October.  □ 


Telemarketing  from  page  15 
players  with  instant  gratifi¬ 
cation,  he  said. 

U.S.  Topper  is  based  on  a 
relatively  new  technology 
called  voice  response.  Calls 
are  answered  by  a  prere¬ 
corded  voice,  which  walks 
callers  through  a  logic  tree, 
instructing  them  how  to  use 
their  push-button  tele¬ 
phones  to  interact  with  U.S. 
Topper’s  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  computer  system. 


that’s  even  greater  than 
on  General  DataConun. 


Add  greater 
economy  and 
efficiency  to 
your  local 
area  network. 

The  range 
and  flexibility  of 
GDC’s  products  give  you  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  expand  your  local  area  net¬ 
work  to  greater  distances  at  even 
greater  speeds — extending  it  from 
desk  to  desk,  building  to  building, 
city  to  city.  By  integrating  our 
network  management  and  diag¬ 
nostic  control  capabilities,  you 
can  tie  your  local  area  network 
into  a  higher  level  system  world¬ 
wide  and  still  control  it  from  a 
centralized  point. 

Together,  our  products  cover  the 
full  range  of  local  area  and  wide 
area  networking  applications. 
From  our  data  sets  and  DATX™ 
data-over-voice  products  that  pro¬ 
vide  the  ultimate  in  simplicity  and 
economy  by  offering  plug-in 
installation  and  operation,  Data- 
Commonality  packaging,  and  an 
automatic  equalizer  that  adjusts  to 
changes  in  line  transmission;  to 
our  more  sophisticated  multiplex¬ 
ing  and  switching  equipment. 

We’ve  got  the  solution  to 
managing  and  controlling 
your  network. 

With  GDC’s 
NETCON  family 
of  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Systems, 
you  have  the  total 
solution  to  maxi¬ 
mizing  your  net¬ 
work’s  operational  efficiency. 


NETCON  gives  you  unsurpassed 
multi-level  control  over  a  wide 
range  of  facilities;  digital  network 
architectures,  multiplexing  sys¬ 
tems,  data  sets,  and  local  area 
networks.  It  provides  comprehen¬ 
sive,  sophisticated  network  man¬ 
agement  from  a  single  centralized 
operating  center.  It  assures  total 
network  availability  with  continu¬ 
ous  surveillance;  instant  alarm, 
restoral  and  management  report¬ 
ing;  and  unparalleled  diagnostic 
testing  and  control.  And  it  pro¬ 
vides  inbound  diagnostics  and 
pre-equalization  by  individual 
drop  on  multi-point  services. 

Designed  for  maximum  flexi¬ 
bility  and  total  service,  NETCON 
helps  you  meet  the  challenges  of 
ever-changing  applications  and 
requirements  while  assuring  total 
network  availability.  And  its  com¬ 
patibility  allows  integration  with¬ 
out  obsoleting  existing  equipment. 


There’s  no  end  to  what 
we  can  do 
for  you. 

When  you 
invest  in  T1 
high-capacity 
systems  and 
their  associated 
data  communications  networks, 
you  expect  much  more  than  reli¬ 
able  products.  With  GDC’s 
MEGANET,  you  get  all  the  net¬ 
work  service  and  support  capabil¬ 
ities  as  well  as  a  full  range  of 
products,  that  you’ll  ever  need. 

MEGANET  manages  your  net¬ 
work  with  greater  economy  and 
efficiency.  It  addresses  the  multi¬ 
ple  vendor  problem  by  offering  a 
total,  single  vendor  capability.  It 
addresses  the  changing  technol¬ 
ogy  problem  by  offering  the  most 
complete,  technologically  advanced 
products  in  the  industry.  And  it 
addresses  the  network  responsi¬ 
bility  and  control  problem  by  con¬ 
trolling  it  from  a  single  source. 

Indeed,  with  MEGANET,  you 
have  a  total  solution  to  all  your 
networking  problems. 

To  find  out  more,  contact 
Product  Information  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  DataComm, 
Inc.,  Middlebury,  CT  06762- 
1299.  Or  call  1-203-574-1118 
Ext.  6456. 


U.S.  Topper  would  not  dis¬ 
close  the  vendor  of  the 
voice  response  system. 

Callers  will  initially  ac¬ 
cess  the  system  through  the 
company’s  300  toll-free 
AT&T  800  lines.  Next  year, 
the  company  will  establish 
an  undetermined  number  of 
regional  centers  and  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  these  with 
20,000  lines,  which  will  be 
provided  by  AT&T  by  May 
1,  1987.  Another  30,000 
AT&T  lines  are  scheduled 
to  be  installed  in  December. 
These  facilities  will  be 
networked  to  enable  callers 
across  the  nation  to  access 
U.S.  Topper  with  a  local 
phone  call. 

Welcome,  Republicans 

As  an  example  of  U.S. 
Topper  services,  Christie 
cited  a  potential  fund-rais¬ 
ing  application  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Commit¬ 
tee.  Callers  responding  to  a 
fund-raising  advertising 
campaign  for  the  next  pres¬ 
idential  race  may  be  greet¬ 
ed  by  the  voice  of  lame- 
duck  President  Ronald 
Reagan. 

“Callers  could  be  greeted 
by  Reagan  saying,  ‘Wel¬ 
come,  fellow  Republicans. 
This  is  Ronald  Reagan.  I’m 
pleased  to  have  you  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  campaign,’  and 
be  walked  through  a  two- 
minute  program  asking 
them  to  touch  the  buttons 
on  their  telephones  to  ac¬ 
complish  certain  things,” 
Christie  explained. 

The  fund-raising  busi¬ 
ness  is  one  of  several  mar¬ 
kets  that  could  benefit  from 
the  low  cost-per-transac- 
tion  feature  of  the  service, 
he  said. 

In  fund-raising,  Christie 
claimed,  the  service  would 
give  clients  a  larger  return 
per  dollar  of  donation  than 
operator-staffed  telemar¬ 
keting  campaigns. 

In  many  fund-raising 
drives,  donations  of  $10  or 
less  are  washed  out  by  op¬ 
erating  expenses,  Christie 
said.  U.S.  Topper’s  service 
may  make  $2  donations 
beneficial,  providing  dona¬ 
tion  drives  with  newfound 
revenue. 

The  results  of  television 
or  print  media  marketing 
campaigns  that  solicit  re¬ 
sponse  via  the  U.S.  Topper 
service  will  be  tallied  by  the 
company  and  transmitted 
electronically  to  the  client. 
When  used  for  order  entry 
or  in  other  instances  where 
the  caller  would  have  an 
identification,  the  company 
can  pass  the  transaction 
onto  the  client  within  four 
hours,  Christie  said. 

Turnaround  time  in  ap¬ 
plications  involving  first¬ 
time  or  one-time  callers  is 
24  hours.  U.S.  Topper 
charges  clients  a  fee  for 
each  telephone  call.O 
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If  you're  wondering  which  WATS  service  is  the  best  for 
your  company  this  chart  should  be  quite  enlightening. 

Because  for  one  low  package  price,  you  can  get  more 
features  with  ITTs  SMART  WATSSM  service  than  you  can 
with  any  other  WATS  service. 

And  that  includes  features  such  as: 

Virtual  Banding,  which  means  you  won't  pay  Band  5 
rates  for  Band  1  calls. 

Virtual  Private  Network  service,  a  two-way  dedicated 
line  connection. 

And  an  all-terrestrial  network  for  clearer  connections. 

In  addition,  if  you  subscribe  now,  well  knock  off  $100 
per  line  from  your  first  month's  bill. 

So  call  or  send  in  the  coupon.  And,  for  once,  pay  less 
and  get  more. 

S 1986  ITT  U  S.  Transmission  Systems  Inc. 
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u  The  microcomputer-to-mainframe  link  vendors  are  partly  responsible  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  industry  slowdown.  They  promised  users  easy  access  to  mainframe  data  and  then 
didn’t  deliver. 

Rudolf  Strobl 

Senior  consultant 
Arthur  D.  Little  Co. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


►  ATM  NETWORKS 

Tandem  beats 
up  on  Big  Blue 

Banks  find  faults  with  IBM  offerings, 
but  foresee  product  enhancements. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


Automated  teller  machine  (ATM) 
networks  are  causing  some  big 
headaches  for  IBM.  Analysts  report 
that  in  users’  evaluations  of  proces¬ 
sors  for  networking  ATMs,  IBM 
systems  are  being  beaten  out  in  as 
many  as  four  of  every  five  cases  by 
products  from  Tandem  Computers, 
Inc. 

The  task  of  ensuring  that  ATM 
nets  remain  up  and  running  at  all 
times  is  proving  a  difficult  one  for 
IBM.  ATM  networks  require  light¬ 
ning-quick  response  times  and 
100%  uptime.  Tandem  manufac¬ 
tures  a  line  of  fault-tolerant  proces¬ 
sors,  which  are  systems  equipped 
with  redundant  components.  For 
example,  if  the  CPU  breaks  down, 


the  device  will  switch  to  a  spare 
CPU. 

The  products’  redundant  capa¬ 
bilities  are  a  key  selling  point  at 
companies  with  ATM  networks. 
“We  don’t  want  our  network  to  be 
down  at  all,”  noted  Steven  Van- 
Fleet,  vice-president  of  operations 
at  Financial  Interchange,  Inc.  in 
Houston.  “From  time  to  time,  an 
IBM  mainframe  will  go  down.” 

In  June,  the  company,  which 
processes  4  million  transactions  a 
month,  chose  a  Tandem  system  for 
its  network  and  plans  to  migrate 
from  an  IBM  3081  mainframe  to  the 
new  system  by  the  second  quarter 
of  next  year. 

In  addition  to  its  products’  fea¬ 
tures,  Tandem  is  carving  out  a 
healthy  niche  in  the  ATM  market 
because  relatively  few  companies 


—  less  than  half  a  dozen  —  com¬ 
pete  against  each  other. 

One  of  those  vendors  is  IBM, 
which  offers  users  three  alterna¬ 
tives.  ATM  software  can  be  run  on 
an  IBM  mainframe,  but  this  strate¬ 
gy  leaves  users  without  much- 
needed  redundancy  capabilities. 

In  addition,  the  company  offers 
its  Transaction  Processing  Facility 
(TPF)  software,  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  airline  industry  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  IBM  fine-tuned  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  began  offering  it  to  a  broad¬ 
er  range  of  users.  Financial  institu¬ 
tions  are  a  key  target  of  the  new 
marketing  effort. 

Even  though  TPF  is  good  at  han¬ 
dling  large  volumes  of  transactions, 
users  are  hampered  by  its  complex¬ 
ity.  “Companies  have  a  difficult 
time  finding  qualified  personnel  to 
run  a  TPF  network,”  noted  L.  Da¬ 
vid  Passmore,  group  manager  at 
Network  Strategies,  Inc.,  a  Fairfax, 
Va.,  consulting  firm.  Because  TPF 
runs  only  on  an  IBM  mainframe, 
the  product  is  also  expensive. 

IBM’s  third  offering,  the  System 
88  fault-tolerant  processor,  is  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Tandem’s  chief  com¬ 
petitor,  Stratus  Computer,  Inc.  of 
Natick,  Mass.  A  main  problem  with 
this  device  is  that  it  does  not  run 
the  most  popular  ATM  software. 
A.O.  Smith  Data  Systems,  Inc.  in 
See  ATM  page  23 


►  TECHNOLOGY 

Modems 
may  trip  up 
800  lines 

Autoanswer  bogs 
down  hunt  groups. 

BY  ROBERT  J.  KELLY 

Special  to  Network  World 


Incorporating  the  latest  modem 
innovations  may  actually  cost, 
rather  than  save,  users  money. 
Autoanswer  modems  have  been 
gaining  popularity  and  have  found 
homes  in  most  large  corporations. 
Users  who  mix  and  match  these 
modems  with  existing  services  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  telephone  company 
may  find  themselves  unwittingly 
paying  for  unused  lines  and  may 
encounter  difficulty  in  pinpointing 
defective  modems. 

Telephone  company  hunt 
groups,  equipment  that  supports  a 
number  of  telephone  lines  with  a 
single  telephone  number,  represent 
one  problem  area.  Hunt  groups  are 
used  with  toll-free  800  numbers. 

When  a  potential  customer  dials 
an  800  number,  telephone  company 
equipment  searches  for  an  unused 
telephone  line  within  the  hunt 
group. 

When  an  empty  line  is  found,  the 
equipment  connects  an  incoming 
caller  to  that  line  and  processes  the 
next  incoming  call. 

Autoanswer  modems  may  be 
connected  to  the  receiving  end  of  a 
hunt  group  line  when  the  lines  are 
used  to  transmit  data.  Before  a  con¬ 
nection  is  made,  the  computer  uses 
an  RS-232  connection  to  send  a  data 
terminal  ready  signal  to  a  modem. 
This  signal  notifies  the  modem  that 
the  computer  is  ready  to  accept 
data. 

A  call  may  be  sent  by  the  hunt 
group  to  the  line  with  the  modem. 
Since  the  data  terminal  ready  sig¬ 
nal  has  been  set,  the  modem  an¬ 
swers  the  telephone  call.  The  re¬ 
ceiving  modem  next  sends  an 
answer-back  tone  to  the  sending 
modem. 

If  the  modems  are  compatible, 
then  both  modems  bring  up  the  car- 
rier-detect  lead  on  the  RS-232  inter¬ 
face.  This  completes  the  handshak¬ 
ing  routine,  and  data  can  be 
transmitted. 

Potential  problems 

However,  clear  connection  can¬ 
not  always  be  established.  A  prob¬ 
lem  often  arises  when  the  receiving 
modem  does  not  respond  to 
See  Modems  page  22 
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Can  Netbios  take  the  system  and  run? 


How  IBM’s  PC  Network 
MAPs  to  OSI  relationships 


Application  (Layer  7) 


Presentation  (Layer  6) 


IBM  PC  Network 
program 
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SOURCE:  PC  NETLINE.  HYATT  RESEARCH  C0RP  .  ANDCVER.  MASS. 


IBM’s  success  with  the  Personal  Computer 
is  attributed,  in  part,  to  its  use  of  an  open 
architecture,  which  encouraged  third-party 
application  developers  to  write  programs 
for  the  device’s  Basic  I/O  System  (Bios),  the 
underlying  set  of  instructions  that  enable 
the  machine  to  function.  This  strategy  re¬ 
sulted  in  tremendous  growth  in  the  micro¬ 
computer  marketplace  as  well  as  a  spate  of 
clones. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  IBM  followed 
a  similar  approach  with  the  PC  Network,  its 
broadband  local-area  network  that  links  mi¬ 
crocomputers.  The  PC  Network  incorporates 
Network  Basic  I/O  System  (Netbios),  a  com¬ 
munications  interface  between  the  PC  Net¬ 
work  Adapter  card  and  PC-DOS.  Hoping  to 
foster  support  for  its  network,  IBM  made 
Netbios  an  open  architecture  interface  and 
operating  system-independent.  Software  de¬ 
velopers  are  able  to  write  PC  Network  ap¬ 
plications  without  having  to  write  to  a  spe- 

See  Netbios  page  22 

Eric  H.  Killorin  is  the  publisher  of  PC 
Netline,  a  newsletter  on  microcomputer  net¬ 
works,  and  president  of  Hyatt  Research 
Corp.,  a  communications  market  research 
firm  in  Andover,  Mass. 
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cific  Network  Interface  Unit  (NIU), 

which  controls  the  network. 

Netbios  corresponds  to  the  ses¬ 
sion  (Layer  5),  transport  (Layer  4), 
and  network  (Layer  3)  layers  of  the 
International  Standards  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  Open  Systems  Interconnect 
network  model.  The  session  layer 
interprets  networking  commands 
and  establishes  a  communications 
session  by  mapping  user-chosen 
names  to  network  addresses.  The 
transport  layer  creates  a  point-to- 
point  connection  between  two  NIUs 
on  a  network  and  handles  flow  con¬ 
trol.  Finally,  the  network  layer 
handles  switching  and  routing  of 
packets  on  the  network. 

As  a  high-level  interface,  Net¬ 
bios  defines  the  method  and  format 
used  to  interface  to  network  com¬ 
munications  mechanisms.  Because 
of  its  support  for  general  services, 
Netbios  can  accommodate  a  variety 
of  local-area  networks  using  differ¬ 
ent  media,  signaling,  topologies  and 
access  schemes. 

Netbios  cleanly  separates  the  in¬ 
dividual  features  and  complexities 
of  different  vendors’  networking 
implementations  from  a  given  per¬ 
sonal  computer’s  operating  system. 
Just  as  IBM  Personal  Computer- 
compatible  vendors  emulated  Bios 
to  achieve  nearly  perfect  compati¬ 
bility,  networking  vendors  can 
achieve  PC  Network  compatibility 
by  emulating  Netbios. 

Each  layer  of  the  NIU’s  protocol 
software  is  limited  to  interacting 
with  the  layers  directly  above  and 
below  it.  For  example,  when  trans¬ 
mitting  data,  messages  are  passed 
from  the  personal  computer’s  inter¬ 
face  software  to  the  top  layer  of 
Netbios.  This  layer  adds  control  in¬ 
formation  and  passes  the  packet 
down  to  the  next  layer  for  further 
controls,  until  the  message  is  sent 
over  a  cable. 

Conversely,  in  receiving  data, 
the  physical  layer  receives  a  signal 
and  then  reads  and  interprets  con¬ 
trol  information  inserted  by  the 
corresponding  layers  of  the  trans¬ 
mitting  unit.  The  packet  is  then 
passed  up  to  the  next  layer,  which 
continues  the  process  up  to  the  ses¬ 
sion  layer.  The  session  layer  then 
delivers  the  original  data  to  com¬ 
munications  software  in  the  desti¬ 
nation  personal  computer. 

Netbios  receives  commands, 
which  control  an  NIU  on  the  net¬ 
work,  in  the  form  of  Network  Con¬ 
trol  Blocks  (NCB).  A  command 
block  is  issued  by  interrupting  the 
NIU  and  pointing  to  the  command 
block. 

NCBs  are  divided  into  four  cate¬ 
gories:  general,  name  support,  ses¬ 
sion  support  and  datagram  support 
commands.  The  following  describes 
what  each  one  does: 

■  General  commands  allow  the  NIU 
to  read  status  or  control  other  com¬ 
mands. 

■  Name  support  commands  allow 
users  to  choose  logical  names  for 
their  personal  computers  on  the 
network,  rather  than  using  num¬ 
bers  for  their  network  address.  The 
name  can  be  a  unique  one  or  a 
group  name  on  the  network.  A  per¬ 
manent,  unique  name  is  required 
for  each  NIU. 

■  Session  support  commands  allow 


the  user  to  establish  a  logical  con¬ 
nection  on  the  network,  send  and 
receive  messages,  disconnect  and 
read  session  status. 

■  Datagram  support  commands  al¬ 
low  users  to  send  and  receive  a 
message  to  or  from  a  name,  a  group 
name  or  all  users  on  the  network. 
Datagrams  differ  from  sessions  in 
that  they  are  never  acknowledged 
by  the  receiver’s  NIU  and  they  are 
less  reliable  transmissions  than  are 
session  commands. 

So  far,  IBM’s  strategy  of  releas¬ 
ing  the  Netbios  specification  is 
working.  Several  vendors  have  in¬ 
troduced  products  that  support 
Netbios,  including  Fox  Research, 
Inc.,  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.,  Hayes 
Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.  and 
Novell,  Inc. 


But  doubts  linger  about  the  lon¬ 
gevity  of  this  interface,  and  this 
will  cause  some  software  develop¬ 
ers  to  rethink  their  positions.  One 
reason  is  that  IBM  will  be  placing 
most  of  its  emphasis  on  LU  6.2,  also 
known  as  Advanced  Program-to- 
Program  Communications,  a  soft¬ 
ware  interface  that  provides  peer- 
to-peer  communications  for  devices 
connected  on  a  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work. 

Although  Netbios  can  run  on  the 
Token-Ring,  the  real  question  is:  Is 
it  necessary  to  have  two  communi¬ 
cations  interfaces? 

In  a  world  where  users  are  de¬ 
manding  less  complexity  in  manag¬ 
ing  their  corporate  networks,  it  is 
likely  that  only  one  interface  will 
survive.  □ 


Modems  from  page  21 
a  ring.  For  example,  there  may  be 
32  modems  in  a  group.  A  call  comes 
in  and  the  hunting  equipment 
starts  at  Telephone  Line  1  and 
searches  upward  for  an  empty  line. 
Let’s  assume  that  Lines  1,  2  and  3 
are  busy  and  Line  4  is  not.  The  hunt 
group  equipment  will  skip  Lines  1, 
2  and  3,  then  attempt  to  connect  to 
the  receiving  modem  attached  to 
Line  4. 

If  Modem  4  is  not  working,  the 
sending  modem  will  ring  anyway. 
However,  the  modem  will  never  an¬ 
swer,  and  eventually  the  user  has 
to  hang  up  the  incoming  call  and 
try  again.  When  Modem  4  is  ring¬ 
ing,  other  incoming  calls  skip  Line 
4  and  search  for  an  empty  line,  usu¬ 
ally  higher  up  in  the  group.  When 
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We  have  a  T-l  Mux  for  any  network,  for  practically  any  application. 


Admittedly  an  unusual  approach.  But  that’s 
how  we’d  like  to  introduce  you  to  Amdahl 
Communications.  And  more  precisely,  to  our 
MultiStar  family  of  T-l  multiplexers,  fea¬ 
turing  the  new  MultiStar  HI  and  IV 


network  services,  enabling  you  to  make  the 
most  out  of  any  network. 


You  won’t  start  from  scratch. 

\ou  can  use  all  your  data  processing 
equipment  with  our  T-l  multiplexers. 

Which  means  you  can  use  a  variety  of  inputs 
—  asynchronous  and  synchronous  data, 
voice,  or  digitized  video  —  all  on  the  same 
network. 

We  also  make  our  multiplexers  to  work 
with  the  current,  as  wrell  as  emerging  T-l 


You  won’t  be  the  first. 

Amdahl  Communications  has  been  a 
major  manufacturer  of  data  commun¬ 
ications  systems  for  nearly  20  years.  Our  sys¬ 
tems  are  in  place,  moving  data  for  some 
of  North  America’s  largest  corporations.  In 
fact,  we  designed  the  world’s  first  national 
digital  network  for  Canada’s  Dataroute®,  a 
system  that,  today,  uses  thousands  of  our 
multiplexers. 

The  point  is,  we’ve  years  of  experience 
and  expertise  built  into  all  our  hardware. 
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frustrated  user  hangs  up,  the  line 
to  Modem  4  is  once  again  free.  The 
next  caller  will  unsuccessfully  try 
to  connect  to  use  that  line. 

A  second  problem  can  occur 
when  modems  stay  connected  even 
though  the  incoming  caller  has  dis¬ 
connected  and  the  computer  has  in¬ 
structed  the  modem  to  disconnect. 

Testing  all  lines  in  a  hunt  group 
is  a  difficult  and  tedious  chore. 
Each  line  in  a  group  has  to  be  con¬ 
nected  until  all  lines  in  the  group 
are  busy.  A  test  can  be  performed 
by  obtaining  all  the  telephone  num¬ 
bers  in  the  hunt  group  from  the 
phone  company  and  dialing  each 
number  instead  of  calling  the  main 
number.  This  type  of  testing  also 
has  problems.  If  the  number  dialed 
is  malfunctioning  or  busy,  the  tele¬ 


phone  company  equipment  may 
automatically  connect  to  the  next 
number  in  the  group.  The  test  may 
not  uncover  any  Ring,  No  Answer 
problems.  For  this  type  of  problem, 
a  person  must  examine  each  modem 
to  determine  which  modem  is  ring¬ 


ing  and  not  answering. 

Malfunctioning  connections  are 
costly  in  many  ways.  First,  they 
force  modems  and  computer  ports 
to  be  idle.  More  importantly,  users 
are  being  inconvenienced,  often  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Technicians 


H Malfunctioning  connections  are 
costly  in  many  ways.  First ,  they  force 
modems  and  computer  ports  to  be 
idle.  More  importantly ,  users  are 
being  inconvenienced.  V 


ILL  YOU  A  SINGLE 
HE  THINGS  YOU  WONTGET. 


You  won’t  get  boxed  in. 

Our  systems  are  designed  with  unique 
flexibility.  Because  MultiStar  is  software 
driven,  you  can  configure  your  network 
quickly  and  easily  from  a  centralized  console. 

Features  such  as  DACS  compatible 
D4  format  and  framing,  multitrunking  with 
DSO  crossconnect  capability,  drop/insert 
and  bypass  capability,  and  a  complete  range 
of  clocking  options  allow  you  to  design  your 
own  network  to  your  own  needs. 

You  won’t  find  yourself  down  and  out. 

Critical  functions  in  the  MultiStar 
family  are  available  with  redundancy  options. 
At  the  network  level,  the  system  automati¬ 
cally  monitors  link  status,  and  at  the  hint  of  a 
problem,  automatically  re-routes  data  to 
an  alternate  path. 

You  won’t  get  taken  to  the  cleaners. 

Yes,  data  networks  aren’t  cheap. 

But  there’s  no  reason  to  pay  more  than  you 
should. 

We  can  show  you  products  that  offer 
more  features  for  the  money  than  any  in 
the  industry.  With  the  MultiStar  family  we 
think  we  have  the  best  price- value  story 
anywhere.  And  we’re  so  sure,  we  don’t  mind 
if  you  shop  around  a  little. 


the-art  enhancements,  as  new  technology 
and  services  evolve. 


You  will  be  satisfied.  No  ifs,  ands, 
orbuts. 

Simply  put,  we  think  there’s  no  better 
product  available  for  the  money.  What’s 
more,  you’re  supported 
by  a  worldwide  network 
of  expert  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  staff,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  best  technical 
expertise  in  the  industry. 

Finally,  in  addition 
to  our  new  MultiStar  HI 
and  IV  T-l  multiplexers, 
we  offer  a  complete  line 
of  data  communications 
equipment  for  all  your 
needs. 

Of  course,  now 
that  you  know  what  we 
won’t  do,  we’d  like  to 
tell  you  more  about  the 
things  we  can.  So  write 
us  at  Department  A-4, 

2200  North  Green¬ 
ville,  Richardson,  Texas  75081,  or  call 
1-800-325-6029,  in  Texas,  1-800-443-2414. 
See  us  at  TC A,  Booth  5 16-5 17 . 


The  MultiStar  family  offers 
the  best  price/value  buy  in  the 
industry,  bar  none. 


You  won’t  become  obsolete  overnight. 

Our  modular  design  makes  the 
MultiStar  line  easy  to  maintain  and  econom¬ 
ical  to  expand. 

Equipment  installed  last  year  doesn’t 
have  to  be  tossed  aside  the  next  Abur  net¬ 
work  can  be  updated  with  the  latest  state-of- 


amdahl* 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Multiplexers  •  Data  Sets  •  Packet  Switches 
PAD’S  •  Moderns 


®  Dataroute  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Telecom  Canada. 
®  Amdahl  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Amdahl  Corporation. 


handle  only  problems  brought  to 
their  attention. 

In  addition,  hunt  group  lines  are 
usually  connected  to  expensive  800 
numbers.  When  lines  are  not  work¬ 
ing,  the  number  of  calls  that  can  be 
processed  is  reduced,  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  may  not  be  cost-effective. 

Fortunately,  modem-monitoring 
equipment  to  solve  this  problem  is 
becoming  available.  Some  of  this 
equipment  extracts  information 
and  detects  the  problems  described 
here.  These  devices  have  reporting 
capabilities  and  can  help  users 
solve  problems  associated  with 
autoanswer  modems.  □ 

Kelly  is  president  of  Communi¬ 
cations  Devices,  Inc.,  a  Clifton, 
N.J.,  communications  vendor. 


ATM  from  page  21 

Brown  Deer,  Wis.,  manufactures 
software  that  runs  on  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  or  a  Tandem  system.  The 
company  does  not  yet  offer  a  ver¬ 
sion  for  Stratus’  system. 

Perkin-Elmer  Corp.  and  NCR 
Corp.  also  make  hardware  designed 
to  handle  ATM  transactions.  Per- 
kin-Elmer’s  offering  does  not  han¬ 
dle  large  volumes  of  transactions 
well.  NCR’s  products  are  untested 
because  they  are  recent  announce¬ 
ments,  according  to  Passmore. 

Despite  Tandem’s  growing  mo¬ 
mentum,  it  has  not  been  a  clear-cut 
winner  for  every  ATM  network. 
Since  1981,  First  City  Bank  Corp. 
of  Texas  in  Houston  has  been  using 
an  IBM  mainframe  and  software 
from  A.O.  Smith  to  run  its  ATM  net¬ 
work. 

The  company  has  gradually 
tuned  its  network  so  that  it  over¬ 
came  IBM’s  biggest  bugaboo. 
“We’ve  enhanced  our  network  so 
that  it  stays  up  and  running  99.5% 
of  the  time,’’  noted  Louis  Ivey,  se¬ 
nior  vice-president  at  the  bank, 
which  processes  more  than  4.5  mil¬ 
lion  transactions  per  month. 

Tandem  devices  can  be  run  in 
conjunction  with  IBM  mainframes 
and  TPF,  and  many  large  banks  use 
both  Tandem  systems  and  IBM’s 
TPF.  In  this  type  of  configuration, 
the  Tandem  system  cannot  perform 
sophisticated  routing  capabilities. 

Running  in  an  IBM  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  network,  a  Tan¬ 
dem  Nonstop  system  has  to  be  des¬ 
ignated  as  a  Physical  Unit  2.0 
device,  a  designation  typically  re¬ 
served  for  unsophisticated  net¬ 
work  devices  such  as  an  IBM  3274 
controller. 

To  perform  sophisticated  rout¬ 
ing  functions,  a  device  would  have 
to  act  like  a  Physical  Unit  5.0  de¬ 
vice  (for  example,  an  IBM  front-end 
processor).  Tandem  has  told  some 
of  its  large  customers  that  it  will 
overcome  this  obstacle  sometime 
next  year. 

During  that  time,  IBM  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  enhance  its  offerings  and 
make  them  more  palatable  to  finan¬ 
cial  organizations.  “Tandem  seems 
to  be  ahead  of  the  pack  right  now,” 
said  David  Fenstemaker,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  at  First  Interstate  Services 
Co.,  a  bank  in  Irvine,  Calif.  “But 
once  IBM  puts  all  its  pieces  in  place, 
such  as  LU  6.2,  it  may  be  able  to  re¬ 
gain  the  lead  in  the  ATM  market. ”□ 


C  1SH6  Granger  Associates 
Accunet  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  AT  AT  Comntumcaiions 


any  combination,  then  reconfigure  the  mix  automatically  when¬ 
ever  you  want.  That’s  an  important  part  of  controlling  your  own 
communications  network.  Which  is  what  T1  is  all  about. 

To  keep  that  information  clear  and  accurate  over  long  distances, 
you  can  add  echo  canceling. 

To  make  your  network  more  efficient,  you  can  add  ADPCM  voice 
compression  and  double  the  amount  of  voice  traffic  you  can  carry. 

And  to  find  out  more  about  what  our  completely  compatible  new 
CP2000  digital  termination  can  do,  you  can  write  Granger 
Associates,  3101  Scott  Blvd.,  a 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95054-3394.  I 
Or,  call  us.  Outside  California, 

1 800  538-8157  ext.  886.  Inside 
California,  1800672-3470 
ext.  886. 


Introducing  the  completely  compatible 
CP2000  Ti  digital  termination  from  Granger. 

It  amazes  us  that  some  companies  try  to  sell  Tl  products  that  aren’t 
network  compatible. 

We  don’t  know  what  they  expect  you  to  do  with  them,  but  we  hope 
it  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  communications. 

The  new  Granger  CP2000  digital  termination  is  compatible  with 
AT&T’s  standards  for  their  Accunet'  services,  along  with  a  dictionary 
of  other  standards:  ESF,  CCR,  T1Y1,  B8ZS,  M24,  M44,  SNA, 
RS-232,  SS  #7  and  on  and  on. 

Just  as  important,  the  CP2000  is  ISDN  compatible.  That  makes  it 
an  excellent  way  to  ensure  the  network  you  design  today  won’t  be 
locked  out  of  the  technology  developed  tomorrow. 

Granger’s  commitment  to  compatibility  is  why  our  client  list 
already  reads  like  a  who’s-who  of  long-haul  carriers,  telephone 
operating  companies  and  private  networks. 

The  CP2000  digital  termination  is  also  flexible. 

You  can  mix  voice,  data  and  video  in 
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Netware  2.0a  unwrapped 

Novell,  Inc.  of  Orem,  Utah,  recently  announced  Ad¬ 
vanced  Netware  2.0a,  which  will  reportedly  support 
Allen-Bradley  Co.’s  Vista/LAN  PC.  The  updated  net¬ 
work  operating  system  is  available  immediately. 


►  PROFILE 

Retix  cashing  in  on  OSI 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


SANTA  MONICA,  Calif.  —  What 
began  two  years  ago  as  a  handful  of 
software  engineers  mulling  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  office  and  factory  floor  net¬ 
works  has  evolved  into  a  $3  million 
Manufacturing  Automation  Proto¬ 
col  software  company  that  has 
signed  OEM  agreements  with  the 
likes  of  Prime  Computer,  Inc.,  Mi- 
com-Interlan,  Inc.,  Advanced  Com¬ 
puter  Communications  Co.  and  In¬ 
tergraph  Corp. 

Retix,  a  start-up  company  based 
here,  licenses  software  that  sup¬ 
ports  individual  communications 
protocols  or  suites  of  protocols.  A 
manufacturer  wishing  to  acquire 
software  from  Retix  could  license  a 
single  protocol  of  a  multiple  proto¬ 
col  standard,  such  as  layer  3  of  the 
seven-layer  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connect  (OSI)  network  reference 
model,  or  it  could  license  all  seven 
layers. 

In  late  1984,  company  President 
Andy  De  Mari  and  a  band  of  ten 
software  engineers  left  Compu- 


corp,  a  Santa  Monica,  Calif.-based 
office  automation  firm.  Later,  fif¬ 
teen  additional  Compucorp  work¬ 
ers  joined  De  Mari  to  found  the 
start-up. 

A  gamble  on  OSI 

“We  looked  at  the  networking 
market  and  decided  that  if  we  de¬ 
veloped  products  like  network 
bridges  and  routers  that  connect 
networks  that  didn’t  exist  at  that 
time,  we  would  surely  go  out  of 
business,”  he  recalled. 

“We  sensed  a  growing  interest  in 
OSI,  so  we  decided  to  gamble  our 
entire  company  on  the  future  of 
OSI.” 

The  gamble  paid  off.  Retix 
amassed  $700,000  in  revenue  by 
the  end  of  1985,  its  first  year  of  op¬ 
eration.  De  Mari  shoehorned  the 
company’s  administrative,  product 
design  and  manufacturing  workers 
into  a  6,000-square-foot  building. 

The  company,  which  now  boasts 
a  staff  of  35  and  a  new  27,000- 
square-foot  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters,  recently  completed  a  round  of 
venture  financing  that  netted 


roughly  $1  million.  Retix  plans  to 
announce  several  more  OEM  deals 
in  upcoming  months  and  has  al¬ 
ready  set  out  to  initiate  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  largest  computer 
equipment  producers  in  Europe. 
Retix  has  been  peddling  abroad 
what  De  Mari  calls  “the  PTT 
stack.” 

Retix  has  begun  negotiations 
with  a  large  software  company  in 
the  UK  and  with  an  equally  large 
software  producer  in  West  Germa¬ 
ny.  Retix  hopes  to  provide  these 
two  companies  with  exclusive 
rights  to  license  the  three-protocol 
Post  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Ad¬ 
ministration  stack  to  companies  in 
their  respective  nations. 

Retix  has  also  introduced  a  hub 
for  AT&T  Starlan  networks  and  is 
working  to  develop  a  gateway  that 
would  link  IBM  Systems  Network 
Architecture  nets  to  OSI-based  sys¬ 
tems. 

Retix  recently  joined  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  Open  Systems  (COS),  a 
user/vendor  association  that  advo¬ 
cates  the  production  of  computers 
and  networking  equipment  that  in¬ 


corporate  OSI  protocols. 

Negotiations  with  Concord 

Retix  is  also  negotiating  with 
Concord  Communications,  Inc.,  for¬ 
merly  a  division  of  Concord  Data 
Systems,  Inc.,  to  provide  the  fac¬ 
tory  network  manufacturer  with 
the  upper  layer  protocols  of  the 
seven-layer  MAP  specification  that 
it  currently  lacks.  The  company 
has  also  joined  forces  to  provide  In¬ 
dustrial  Technology  Institute  (ITI) 
with  factory  network  testing  tools. 
ITI,  based  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  a 
nonprofit  group  that  tests  factory 
nets  to  determine  if  they  are  com¬ 
patible  with  MAP  specifications. 

De  Mari  said  Retix  will  announce 
individual  availability  of  the  three 
components  that  make  up  its  X.400 
protocol  later  this  fall.  Software 
that  includes  the  CCITT  messaging 
standard  will  be  popular  with  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange  and  comput¬ 
er  vendors,  and  electronic  mail  sys¬ 
tem  suppliers,  De  Mari  predicted. 

De  Mari  calculated  70%  of  the 
company’s  $3  million  expected  rev¬ 
enue  for  1986  will  be  derived  from 
its  software  licenses.  The  remain¬ 
ing  30%  will  be  generated  by  sales 
of  such  network  hardware  as  the 
Starlan  hub.  The  leader  of  the 
start-up  firm  forecasted  this  soft¬ 
ware  to  hardware  sales  ratio  will 
balance  out  in  1987.  □ 


INCIDENTALS 


“JIT  —  A  Practical  Approach  to 
Materials  Management,”  a  program 
for  managers  interested  in  Just-in- 
Time  management  methods,  will  be 
held  Oct.  15  and  16  in  New  York; 
Nov.  6  and  7  in  Chicago;  and  Dec.  8 
and  9  in  Atlanta.  The  course  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Man¬ 
agement  Association’s  (AMA)  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Council.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  AMA  at  (518)  891-0065. 

* 

The  Society  of  Manufacturing 
Engineers  (SME)  is  sponsoring  a 
seminar,  “Simulation  and  Comput¬ 
er  Graphics  for  Robotics:  Design 
Tools  for  Effective  Applications,” 
Oct.  28  to  30  in  Atlanta.  Represen¬ 
tatives  from  six  companies  will 
conduct  hands-on  demonstration 
sessions  of  their  simulation  and 
graphics  packages  used  to  design 
and  program  robotic  work  cells  for 
manufacturing  processes.  For  more 
information,  contact  SME  at  (313) 
271-0039. 

O 

The  Industrial  Technology  Insti¬ 
tute  and  SME  have  developed  the 
“MAP/TOP  Product  Directory”  to 
provide  current  information  on 
MAP/TOP-compatible  products  and 
leading  vendors.  Those  interested 
in  subscribing  should  call  SME  at 
(313)  271-1500. 


FACTORY  FACTS 


BOB  WALLACE 

A  user-oriented,  no-bull  MAP  forecast 


You  can’t  always  believe 

what  you  read,  especially  if 
what  you  are  reading  is  a  study 
that  predicts  the  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol  equipment 
marketplace  will  explode  in  the 
next  three  years. 

Several  market  research  and 
consulting  firms  have  produced 
just  such  reports  on  the  nascent 
MAP  equipment  market  in  the 
past  year. 

At  least  one  of  the  studies, 
which  General  Motors  liberally 
quotes  in  its  MAP  literature, 
projects  the  market  will  expand 
to  roughly  half  a  billion  dollars 
by  1990. 

The  question  that  users  and 
companies  considering  producing 
MAP-compatible  products  should 
ask  these  research  houses  is: 
“Are  these  figures  based  on  in¬ 
formation  solicited  from  users?” 
In  many  cases,  the  figures  given 
are  dubious  at  best.  Market  re¬ 
search  firms  have  a  bad  habit  of 
asking  vendors  for  market 
growth  projections  on  which  to 
base  their  study  data. 


One  fledgling  market  research 
group  has  attempted  to  reverse 
this  dangerous  trend.  Advanced 
Manufacturing  Research  (AMR), 
an  industrial  automation  and  in¬ 
tegration  consulting  firm  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  bases  its  factory  market 
figures  on  user  feedback. 

AMR’s  figures  are  far  smaller 
than  those  trumpeted  by  other 
factory  research  firms  in  their 
MAP  studies.  Anthony  Friscia, 
managing  partner  of  AMR, 
claims  sales  of  MAP-compatible 
equipment  will  reach  $23  million 
to  $25  million  by  year  end.  He 
estimated  that  the  equipment 
sold  to  GM  for  its  three-plant 
Truck  and  Bus  project  will  ac¬ 
count  for  roughly  $7  million  of 
the  overall  figure.  Thus,  one 
user,  the  nation’s  largest,  repre¬ 
sents  almost  one-third  of  the  en¬ 
tire  MAP  product  sales  total  this 
year. 

Friscia  argued  that  total  sales 
of  MAP  products  —  a  category 
that  includes  products  that  are 
only  partially  compatible  with 
the  factory  communications 


specification  —  will  be  $50  mil¬ 
lion  next  year.  He  contended  a 
large  portion  of  MAP  product 
sales  in  1987  will  comprise  all 
the  small  MAP  pilot  networks 
that  manufacturers  may  install 
to  experiment  with  the  evolving 
technology. 

IBM’s  recent  announcement  of 
a  MAP  starter  kit  should  boost 
sales  of  these  MAP  networking 
packages. 

$75m  in  MAP  gear  sales 

Friscia,  a  former  International 
Data  Corp.  and  Yankee  Group 
market  researcher/analyst,  fore¬ 
casted  total  sales  of  MAP  gear 
will  reach  $75  million  to  $100 
million  by  year  end  1988.  The 
market  is  expected  to  expand 
dramatically  in  1989,  he  added. 

Friscia  said  users  who  have 
adopted  a  wait-and-see  policy  on 
MAP  may  begin  to  implement 
MAP  pilot  networks,  while  users 
pleased  with  ongoing  tests  may 
attempt  to  move  the  technology 
to  production  applications  in 
their  manufacturing  facilities. 


Many  phone 
system 


haven’t  had 


a  warm 
and  fuzzy 
feeling 
in  years. 


ou  can  regain  that  lost  security  with  a  Mitel  telephone  system. 
That’s  because  Mitel  builds  each  switch  as  if  you  designed 
it.  They  work,  and  they’re  complete . . .  flexibility  and  room  to  grow, 
included. 

And  as  with  the  new  SX-200®  DIGITAL  PABX,  we  care  about 
details  our  competitors  ignore.  Like  a  receptionist’s  console.  Superior 
business  telephones.  And  compatibility* . . .  with  a  whole  family  of 
Mitel  PBXs. 

You  can  retire  each  night  worrying  about  your  phone  system.  Or 
you  can  rest  assured  with  Mitel.  Which  is,  we  believe,  the  answer  you’re 
looking  for. 


@  MITEL' 

Communications  answers 
That  work...  for  you. 


*To  date,  the  SX-200  family  has  proven  compatible  with  over  40,000  customers.  For  a  free 
brochure,  call:  in  the  U.S.  1-800-MITELSX,  or  in  Canada,  1-800-267-6244. 
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44  Managers  are  industry’s  orchestra  leaders. 
They  cannot  singularly  present  renditions.  Delega¬ 
tion  of  score  segments  to  motivated  and  trained  play¬ 
ers  assures  the  best  possible  presentation  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  difficult  work.  How  well  delegation  is  done 
determines  whose  programs  and  whose  organizations 
flourish. 

Charles  Kahn 

Consultant  to  management  training  and  communications 

Orlando,  Fla. 


►  NETWORK  PLANNING 

Strategy  dean  calls 
long-range  shots 

Harvard’s  Robert  Roy  hunts  down  ways  to 
connect  old  systems  and  set  up  new  applications. 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Developing  a  long- 
range  strategic  communications  plan  is  some¬ 
thing  of  an  impossible  dream  for  many  organiza¬ 
tions.  But  when  the  organization  has  vast 
intellectual  resources  and  is  as  willing  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  networks  as  Harvard  University,  the 
planning  process  can  be  an  invigorating  chal¬ 
lenge. 

Robert  Roy,  network  and  planning  manager 
at  Harvard,  was  looking  for  just  such  a  chal¬ 
lenge  when  he  came  to  the  university  last  year. 
Following  an  11 -year  stint  with  New  England 
Telephone,  he  was  brought  on  board  by  Morris 
Murphy,  a  former  business  associate  and  Har¬ 
vard’s  current  communications  director  of  the 
Telecommunications  Services  Division. 

Roy’s  job  is  to  help  Harvard  develop  a 
networking  strategy  that  will  support  the  cur¬ 
rent  Harvard  community,  incorporate  existing 
equipment  and  services  and  be  flexible  enough 
to  meet  the  university’s  changing  communica¬ 


tions  needs. 

“The  decision  to  leave  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  was  difficult  because  people  consider 
phone  company  jobs  to  be  a  lifetime  career,” 
said  Roy,  who  comes  from  a  family  of  lifelong 
phone  company  employees.  “But  it’s  important 
to  enjoy  what  you’re  doing.  I  was  in  one  position 
for  three  years.  You  either  keep  moving  or  you 
get  stale.” 

Murphy  was  building  a  communications  team 
to  hammer  out  an  overall  networking  strategy 
for  the  university.  He  called  upon  Roy  to  work 
with  network  users  throughout  Harvard  in  an 
effort  to  determine  their  future  needs.  Roy  was 
also  tagged  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  net¬ 
work  architecture  and  to  present  all  plans  to  the 
university  directors. 

The  existing  departmental  networks  on  cam¬ 
pus  are  the  responsibility  of  managers  at  each 
site.  For  this  reason,  Roy  said,  decision  making 
will  remain  decentralized,  although  the  new 
strategic  plan  will  encompass  all  of  Harvard’s 
communications  needs. 

The  plan  must  also  accommodate  Harvard’s 


considerable  investment  in  existing  data  com¬ 
munications  networks.  “We  are  not  trying  to 
build  a  network  that  will  displace  existing  net¬ 
works,”  he  said.  “No  one  network  will  solve  ev¬ 
eryone’s  problems.  We  are  addressing  other  is¬ 
sues,  such  as  connecting  those  networks  and 
developing  new  applications  such  as  electronic 
mail.” 

See  Roy  page  28 


GUIDELINES 


MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Breaking  up  with  AT&T  is  hard  to  do 


A  communications  manager 
with  a  network  plan  and 
plenty  of  executive  support  is 
way  ahead  of  the  game.  After 
all,  there  are  still  plenty  of  com¬ 
panies,  large  and  small,  paying 
tremendous  costs  to  hold  hands 
with  AT&T  because  they  refuse 
to  face  the  challenges  of  the 
postdivestiture  communications 
environment. 

One  data  communications 
manager  at  a  large  agricultural 
products  company  illustrates 
that  point.  He  recently  called 
Network  World  to  voice  his  frus¬ 
trations  and  learn  whether  there 
are  other  managers  whose  com¬ 
panies  have  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  take  advantage  of  al¬ 
ternative  carriers  and  new  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  manager’s  company 
boasts  an  annual  revenue  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $800  million  and  a 
staff  of  more  than  2,500.  It  has 
locations  throughout  North 


America  and  Europe  and  ships 
its  products  worldwide.  Voice 
and  data  communications  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  managed  sepa¬ 
rately.  Responsibility  for  things 
such  as  data  circuits,  modems, 
multiplexers  and  private  branch 
exchanges  is  further  divided 
within  each  department. 

“When  divestiture  hit,  we 
simply  clung  to  AT&T,”  the 
manager  said.  “No  one  on  staff 
understood  regulatory  issues. 

At  the  time,  the  decision  to 
stick  with  AT&T  seemed  to 
mean  the  difference  between  the 
company  surviving  or  falling 
flat  on  its  face. 

“However,  I  now  realize  there 
is  a  huge  market  for  additional 
capabilities,  long-haul  and  intra- 
Lata  carriers  we  never  consid¬ 
ered,”  he  added.  “We  weren’t 
aware  of  options  because  there 
wasn’t  anyone  here  who  under¬ 
stood  divestiture.” 

The  manager  says  his  compa¬ 


ny  pays  through  the  nose  to 
stick  with  AT&T  on  every  prod¬ 
uct  and  service.  “AT&T  tells  us 
what  to  do,”  he  said.  “We  do  it 
and  pay.  Now  I  realize  there 
may  be  less  expensive  ways  of 
configuring  data  circuits,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  We  weren’t  aware  of 
them,  and  AT&T  sure  doesn’t 
tell  us  about  them.” 

The  manager  says  his  compa¬ 
ny  spends  approximately  $1.5 
million  per  year  on  data  commu¬ 
nications  and  between  $3  million 
and  $4  million  on  telecommuni¬ 
cations.  “I  expect  we  could  lop 
off  a  million  from  the  combined 
total,”  he  adds. 

“On  the  data  side  alone,  we 
could  save  between  24%  and 
40%  of  that  total.” 

The  company  hired  a  telecom¬ 
munications  manager  about  five 
years  ago.  The  individual  had  a 
solid  technical  background  from 
many  years  with  the  phone  com- 
See  Breaking  page  28 


PEOPLE 


Terri  Toenisson  was  appointed 
financial  analyst  for  LiTel  Tele¬ 
communications  Corp.  Toenisson 
was  most  recently  a  controller  with 
Scherer  Investments,  Inc. 

© 

Vernon  Lizakowski  was  pre¬ 
sented  NCR  Corp.’s  Laureate 
Award  for  continuing  achieve¬ 
ments  in  research  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Lizakowski,  an  NCR  Comten,  Inc. 
software  consultant,  is  the  fourth 
person  to  have  received  the  Laure¬ 
ate  since  the  program  began  in 
1982. 


Wanted: 

If  you  are  a  recently  promoted 
communications  manager  or  if  a 
member  of  your  technical  staff 
has  changed  positions  within  the 
communications  department, 
Network  World  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.  Please  send  your 
name,  new  title  and  information 
describing  your  present  and  for¬ 
mer  position  to  Network  World, 
375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 
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Breaking  from  page  27 
pany  but  left  the  job  shortly  there¬ 
after.  Hiring  a  consultant  was  out 
of  the  question,  the  manager  says. 
“Even  though  (an  outsider]  may 
have  helped,  senior  management 
had  a  small-town  attitude  about 
bringing  in  outside  help.” 

The  technical  staff  at  the  compa¬ 
ny  consists  of  one  data  communica¬ 
tions  manager  who  reports  to  a 
field  engineer  with  no  communica¬ 
tions  experience.  There  are  two 
data  communications  technicians 
responsible  for  equipment  installa¬ 
tion.  “There  is  no  central  communi¬ 
cations  coordination  at  the  compa¬ 
ny,”  he  says.  In  addition,  there  are 
four  analysts  and  a  voice  manager 
who  handle  PBX  programming  and 
oversee  the  installation  of  new 
equipment  —  all  tasks  done  hand 
in  hand  with  AT&T. 

The  manager  knows  that  some 
monumental  technical  and  person¬ 
nel  changes  will  have  to  take  place 
if  his  company  is  serious  about  us¬ 
ing  communications  to  gain  a  com¬ 
petitive  edge.  He  says  he  is  mount¬ 
ing  a  single-handed  attack  on  the 
company’s  communications  prob¬ 
lems  from  the  “dollar  perspective.” 
He  plans  to  begin  shopping  for  oth¬ 
er  data  circuit  carriers  and  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  software  package  that 
breaks  down  alternate  carrier 
charges  for  data  lines. 

“If  I  can  reduce  our  costs  by 
15%, ”  he  says,  “I  will  gain  credibil¬ 
ity  with  senior  management.  May¬ 
be  they  will  look  into  what  I  am  do¬ 
ing.” 

“Unfortunately,  management 
must  realize  we  need  more  skilled 
staff  and  must  begin  addressing  the 
merging  of  our  voice  and  data  de¬ 
partments,”  he  adds.  “The  compa¬ 
ny  resists  hiring  experienced  peo¬ 
ple  because  they  command  higher 
salaries.” 

The  undaunted  manager  knows 
he  has  a  formidable  job  ahead  of 
him,  but  views  each  obstacle  as  a 
personal  challenge.  “My  ideas  may 
cost  more  in  the  short  term,  but  in 
the  long  run  I  expect  to  save  money 
and  achieve  some  personal  benefit 
too.’U 


Roy  from  page  27 

To  form  the  building  blocks  of  a 
strategic  plan,  Roy  relies  on  the  col¬ 
lective  expertise  of  other  communi¬ 
cations  staff  members  in  the  Tele¬ 
communications  Services  Division 
and  the  Office  of  Information  Tech¬ 
nology,  the  university’s  umbrella 
organization  for  technical  services. 

He  also  consults  regularly  with 
members  of  the  university’s  Tele¬ 
communications  Advisory  Group, 
which  is  made  up  of  people  desig¬ 
nated  by  deans  and  faculty  at  Har¬ 
vard  to  represent  departmental 
communications  interests.  Final 
recommendations  are  designed  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  incorporate 
any  emerging  standards  or  commu¬ 
nications  requirements  for  at  least 
the  next  two  to  five  years,  Roy 


said. 

“There  are  some  steps  we  can 
take  today  and  some  steps  that 
have  to  be  postponed  until  we  can 
gather  more  information,”  Roy 
added.  “We  can  move  ahead  with 
our  wiring  plans,  but  some  changes 
involving  higher  level  network  ser¬ 
vices  will  have  to  wait  until  we  can 
be  sure  what  communications  stan¬ 
dards  will  carry  into  the  future. 

“We  take  great  pains  to  identify 
each  step  in  the  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  effort,”  he  said. 

“It’s  a  very  deliberate  process. 
We  began  developing  the  plan  a 
year  ago  and  are  only  about  two- 
thirds  finished.” 

Harvard  currently  has  an  eclec¬ 
tic  mix  of  services  for  voice  and 
data.  One  7,000-line,  New  England 


Telephone  Centrex  system  serves 
the  university’s  administrative 
staff,  and  another  4,800-line  sys¬ 
tem  serves  the  student  population 
exclusively.  There  is  also  a  variety 
of  data  networks,  including  at  least 
one  Sytek,  Inc.  broadband  local- 
area  network  and  one  fiber-optic 
Ethernet  that  acts  as  a  backbone  to 
connect  a  number  of  other  Ether¬ 
nets. 

Some  enhanced  services 

Roy  said  his  network  strategy  is 
to  provide  basic  service  with  some 
enhanced  services.  “We  would  like 
to  redefine  basic  service  as  some¬ 
thing  other  than  rotary  dial.” 

Some  of  Roy’s  recommendations 
included  the  provision  of  a  central¬ 
ized  voice  service  that  will  allow 


some  users  to  have  a  measure  of  lo¬ 
cal  control.  He  has  also  suggested 
building  a  backbone-type  network 
to  accommodate  tasks  that  cannot 
be  performed  by  a  private  branch 
exchange. 

This  so-called  higher  level  net¬ 
work  would  contain  certain  pub¬ 
lished  standards.  Users  can  choose 
their  communications  tools  based 
on  their  ability  to  connect  to  this 
central  backbone.  Final  product 
choices  will  be  determined,  in  part, 
by  the  results  of  the  request-for- 
proposal  process,  he  said. 

Future  needs 

Roy  must  continually  assess  the 
future  communications  needs  of 
the  Harvard  community  by  con¬ 
ducting  studies.  Although  he  gath¬ 
ers  as  much  information  as  possible 
from  end  users,  Roy  said  there  is  al¬ 
ways  risk  in  choosing  one  technol¬ 
ogy  over  another. 

“But  we  try  to  use  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  as  possible  to  keep  those 
risks  down,”  he  said.O 


There’s  been  a  lot  of  talk  by  vendors  about  their  small-sized 
data  switches . . .  talk  about  features,  talk  about  quality  and 
talk  about  reliability ...  but  in  the  end  mostly  just  cheap  talk. 

Gandalfs  talking  a  different  story.  With  the  new  PACX  200,  we’ve  taken 
the  technology  of  the  most  sophisticated  data  networking  product  on  the 
market  —  the  PACX  2000  —  and  reduced  its  size.  But  that’s  the  only 
thing  we've  reduced.  The  capabilities  of  the  PACX  200  are  just  as 
comprehensive  as  its  big  brother.  PACX  200  can  provide  you  with: 

■  Connectivity  among  your  terminals,  PCs,  printers,  word 
processors,  minis  and  mainframes  upon  command 

■  Versatility  that  allows  you  to  use  products  from  different  vendors 

■  Management  capability  for  you  to  control  and  configure  your 
entire  communications  network 

■  A  list  of  additional  features  that  will  leave  the  competition  talking 
to  themselves 

By  the  way,  size  is  not  the  only  thing  we’ve  reduced . . .  we’ve  reduced 
price,  too.  With  PACX  200  you  get  the  highest  performance  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  connection  of  any  small  data  switch  on  the  market! 

So,  If  you  want  a  lot  of  talk,  talk  to  the  competition.  If  you  want 
to  communicate,  talk  to  Gandalf.  (312)  541-6060 


Nobody  knows  networking  like  Gandalf 


PACX 
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Nm' Products 
and  Services 


See  inside  for: 

►  Portable  terminal 
and  remote  controller 
►Fiber-optic  modem 


►  TCA  NEWS 


►  MICRO-TO-MINI 


Tekelec  to  offer  net  aid 


Tool  boasts  a 
myriad  of  testing 
capabilities. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


SAN  DIEGO  —  Tekelec,  Inc.  is 
expected  to  introduce  a  network 
simulator,  analyzer  and  monitor  at 
the  Telecommunications  Associa¬ 
tion  show,  which  starts  here  today. 

The  Calabasas,  Calif.-based  firm 
said  it  will  introduce  the  Chame¬ 
leon  32  unit,  which,  according  to  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  Robert  Hess, 
was  designed  to  aid  network  tech¬ 
nicians  in  large  organizations. 

The  unit  is  not  designed  for  on¬ 
going  network  monitoring.  Rather, 
it  is  aimed  at  responding  to  net¬ 
work  problems  and  testing  new  net¬ 
work  configurations.  Users  can 
program  the  machine  to  begin  re¬ 
cording  data  or  to  track  certain 
events  when  specific  error  condi¬ 
tions  occur. 

In  its  current  configuration,  the 
Chameleon  32  comes  with  an  RS- 
232  port  to  monitor  one  data  chan¬ 
nel  at  up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec  for  proto¬ 
col  and  data  integrity,  response 
time  and  message  sizes.  Optionally, 
the  unit  supports  monitoring  of  ei¬ 
ther  one  56K  bit/sec  channel  or  one 
64K  bit/sec  channel  by  directly 
connecting  to  the  Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface  used  in  some  early  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network-type 
offerings. 

“We  anticipate  the  unit  will  ex¬ 


pand  to  four-channel  monitoring  by 
the  first  quarter  of  next  year,” 
Hess  said.  The  multiport  version, 
he  added,  will  support  simulta¬ 
neous  tracking  of  the  signaling  and 
transmission  channels  of  ISDN- 
type  services. 

The  device  connects  to  either 
data  lines  feeding  a  front-end  pro¬ 
cessor,  a  modem  or  a  protocol  con¬ 
verter  for  network  analysis  and 
monitoring.  It  can  also  simulate  a 
front-end  processor  and  mainframe 
in  a  network  configuration  testing 
environment.  In  simulation  mode, 
the  unit  interprets  data  and  proto¬ 
cols  being  fed  from  a  protocol  con¬ 
verter  or  communications  control¬ 
ler  and  performs  87  tests  to  assure 
integrity. 

The  unit  decodes  X.25,  High-Lev¬ 
el  Data  Link  Control,  Systems  Net¬ 


work  Architecture/Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control,  as  well  as  Bina¬ 
ry  Synchronous  Communications 
or  asynchronous  protocols  into  En¬ 
glish  phrases  an  operator  can  un¬ 
derstand.  “What  we  do  is  decode 
protocol  commands  into  English  so 
that  somebody  who  is  familiar  with 
the  protocol  can  chart  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  progression  of  the 
protocol  rather  than  having  to 
spend  their  time  translating,”  Hess 
said.  The  unit  is  also  capable  of  de¬ 
coding  the  Link  Access  Procedure 
for  the  D  signaling  channel,  the 
Level  2  definition  for  ISDN  signal¬ 
ing. 

The  header  fields  of  up  to  15 
screens  are  concurrently  displayed 
on  a  Sony  Trinitron  64-color,  nine- 
inch  internal  display  monitor.  Us- 
See  Tekelec  page  33 


ITT  connects  telex  to 
major  office  systems 

Bridge  spans  public,  private  E-mail. 


ELECTRONIC  MAIL 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


SECAUCUS,  N.J.  —  ITT  World 
Communications,  Inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  service  designed  to 
bridge  public  and  private  electronic 
mail  systems. 

Worldbridge,  an  enhancement  of 
the  company’s  current  data  bridge 
service,  enables  telex  messages  to 
be  sent  and  received  by  popular  of¬ 
fice  computer  systems,  including: 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.’s  VS  mini¬ 


computer,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  VAX,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  HP-3000  and  IBM’s  System/ 
34,  System/36,  System/38,  5520 
and  Personal  Computers.  The  ser¬ 
vice  is  also  said  to  be  available  to 
IBM  Disoss  users 

Using  Worldbr  ~ige  software,  a 
Wang  VS  user,  for  example,  could 
send  a  message  to  a  DEC-based  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  system  without  compli¬ 
cated  access  procedures,  ITT 
claimed.  The  company’s  message¬ 
handling  service  switches  mes¬ 


sages  among  the  worldwide  telex 
network,  private  data  networks 
and  office  automation  systems. 

To  send  a  message,  a  user  inputs 
the  destination  name  and  address 
and  ITT  software,  which  resides  on 
the  office  system,  then  formats  and 
transmits  the  information  to  the 
ITT  network  for  distribution.  The 
message  is  delivered  by  telex  or 
electronic  mail. 

Worldbridge  supports  most  ma¬ 
jor  protocols,  including  IBM  2780, 
3270,  3780,  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture/Synchronous  Data  Link 
Control  and  201  Safe,  a  banking 
protocol,  at  speeds  of  50  to  9.6K 
bit/sec  over  dedicated  or  dial-up 
lines. 

Software  prices  vary  from 
around  $1,000  to  $20,000,  based  on 
the  host  computer  system.  To  ac¬ 
cess  telex,  users  pay  only  the  stan¬ 
dard  telex  access  charge.  □ 


Board  ties 
local  nets 
to  VAXes 

DEC  mini  becomes 
a  PC  net  file  server. 

BERKELEY,  Calif.  —  An  expan¬ 
sion  board  tying  local-area  net¬ 
works  to  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  minicomputers  was  unveiled 
recently  by  Virtual  Microsystems, 
Inc. 

The  firm’s  Network  Co-Proces- 
sor  board  plugs  into  DEC  VAX  Uni¬ 
bus  or  Q-bus  expansion  ports.  It 
supports  access  to  the  VAX  from 
any  Microsoft  Corp.  MS-Net-com- 
patible  local  net  using  IBM’s  Net¬ 
work  Basic  I/O  System  protocols.  In 
essence,  the  product  turns  the  VAX 
into  a  file  and  print  server  for  per¬ 
sonal  computers  attached  to  a  lo¬ 
cal-area  network. 

The  package  also  includes  a  10- 
slot  expansion  box  compatible  with 
the  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT 
model  bus.  The  expansion  box  sup¬ 
ports  interface  cards  for  Ethernet, 
Token-Ring  and  Starlan  networks, 
including  those  made  by  3Com 
Corp.,  IBM,  AT&T  and  Ungermann- 
Bass,  Inc.  The  box  will  also  support 
up  to  six  half-height  devices  such 
as  floppy  disk,  hard  disk  and 
streaming  tape  drives. 

The  Network  Co-Processor  is 
driven  by  an  Intel  Corp.  80286  mi¬ 
croprocessor  with  1M  byte  of  mem¬ 
ory.  The  board  manages  network 
traffic  processing  and  passes  net¬ 
work  requests  to  store  or  retrieve 
data  to  the  VAX  system  processor. 

Virtual  Microsystems  said  it  also 
offers  VAX-resident  software  that 
allows  personal  computer  users  to 
store  files  in  personal  computer 
formats  in  a  VAX  virtual  disk.  An¬ 
other  software  option  offered  by 
the  firm  translates  personal  com¬ 
puter  files  to  VAX  file  format  when 
a  VMS-supported  device  requests 
access  to  the  file. 

Used  with  the  firm’s  V-Drive 
product,  the  Network  Co-Processor 
makes  a  network-connected  per¬ 
sonal  computer  appear  to  the  VAX 
as  a  VT  220  terminal. 

Virtual  Microsystems  said  the 
product  is  fully  Decnet-compatible, 
allowing  any  personal  computer  to 
access  data  on  any  VAX  connected 
over  a  Decnet. 

Pricing  for  the  Unibus  version  of 
the  Network  Co-Processor,  which 
will  be  available  Oct.  1,  starts  at 
$11,000.  The  Q-Bus  version  will  be 
available  Nov.  1,  with  prices  start¬ 
ing  at  $6,000.0 


Introducing  Public  Data  Network*  from 
the  Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group.  A 
startling  communications  development  that's 
just  made  other  interactive  data  transmission 
modes  seem  all  but  obsolete. 

Packet  Switching  goes  public. 

Public  Data  Network  offers  the  benefits  of 
packet  switching— through  the  telephone  net¬ 
work— at  speeds  up  to  9600  bps.  By  batching 
data  into  electronic  "packets,”  Public  Data  Net¬ 
work  is  ideal  for  "bursty”  applications  like  order 
entry,  billing,  information  processing,  credit 
approval,  reservations,  ticket  sales  and  claims. 

Suddenly,  there’s  a  more 
efficient  way  to  move  data. 

Our  Public  Data  Network  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  efficient  way  to  move  inter¬ 
active  data.  Period.  Whafs  more,  rates  are 
usage-based— dramatically  lower  than  dedi¬ 
cated  line  costs. 

Introducing  automatic 
protocol  conversion. 

And  because  Public  Data  Network  sup¬ 
ports  X.25  and  asynchronous  protocols,  it’s  the 
perfect  link  between  dissimilar  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  Like  office  and  home  com¬ 
puter  terminals  and  multiple  data  bases.  It  also 
opens  the  door  for  electronic  banking  and 
electronic  shopping  and  a  long  list  of  other 
interactive  electronic  subscription  services. 


‘Service  Mark  of  Bell  Atlantic  Corporation. 


A  host  of  advanced  network  solutions. 

In  addition  to  Public  Data  Network,  the 
Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group  provides 
an  array  of  customized  services  to  precisely 
match  your  communications  needs. 

From  voice  circuits  to  a  variety  of  digital 
data  services  including  High  Capacity  Digital 
Service  and  fiber-optic-based  High  Capacity 
Lightwave  Service,  we  offer  full  duplex  dedi¬ 
cated  and  switched  digital  data  transmission  at 
speeds  ranging  from  300  bps  to  560  megabits. 
On  a  point-to-point  or  multi-point  basis. 

We’re  the  customized 
network  services  experts. 

Without  optimized  network  transmission 
capabilities,  your  communications  system  is 
handicapped.  That’s  where  we  come  in.  By 
applying  our  most  valuable  asset— our  network 
expertise— we  can  unlock  your  system’s  poten¬ 
tial,  adding  value  through  increased  operating 
efficiency. 

Contact  your  Account  Executive,  or  call 
toll-free  1 800  843-2255,  extension  14. 


Bell  of  Pennsylvania 
C&P  Telephone 
Diamond  State  Telephone 
New  Jersey  Bell 

Bed  AtlanticTUCompanies 


WE  MAKE  TECHNOLOGY  WORK  FOR  YOU.™ 


@  Bell  Atlantic  ' 
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Portable  terminal 


Informer  Computer  Termi¬ 
nals,  Inc.  introduced  its 
System  300  Subsystem,  a 
portable  terminal  and  re¬ 
mote  controller  that  emu¬ 
lates  devices  used  by  an 
IBM  System/34,  System/36 
or  System/38  mini. 


Products  M  Services 


The  System  300,  which 
consists  of  two  parts,  di¬ 
rectly  attaches  to  an  IBM 
minicomputer  and  supports 
terminal  functions  such  as 
status  line,  field  separation 
and  keyboard  emulation. 
The  two-  to  seven-port  291 
twinaxial  controller  atta¬ 
ches  directly  to  an  IBM 
minicomputer. 


Up  to  seven  Informer  251 
terminals  can  then  be  con¬ 
nected  using  either  RS-232 
lines  or  the  device’s  inte¬ 
gral  modem.  The  terminal 
features  a  9-in.  display.  An 
optional  212A/V.22bis  inte¬ 
gral  modem  operates  at 
1,200  or  2,400  bit/sec. 

The  standard  251  termi¬ 
nal  with  V.22bis  modem 


sells  for  $2,190.  A  291  twin¬ 
axial  controller  with  two 
ports  is  $2,545. 

A  typical  System  300 
with  a  291  controller  and 
three  251  terminals  with  in¬ 
tegral  modems  lists  for 
$11,270. 

Informer  Computer  Ter¬ 
minals,  Inc.,  22936  Mill 
Creek  Road,  Laguna  Hills, 


Responsible  for  connection, 
monitoring  and  control  of 
data  communications  networks? 


1. 


2. 


Does  your  present  network 
allow  interconnection  of  all 
your  data  devices? 

Is  performance— throughput 
and  resource  usage— at 
optimum  levels? 


Yes  No 

□  □ 

Yes  No 

□  □ 


3. 


4. 


Is  your  user  interface  simple 
enough  and  management  info 
complete  enough  that  the 
"HELP"  phone  is  rarely  needed? 

Can  you  add  devices  without 
a  network  SYSGEN? 


Yes  No 

□  □ 

Yes  No 

□  □ 


5  Is  your  current  network  architecture  an  "open" 
one  that  prepares  you  for  the  current  move 
toward  standardization? 


Yes  No 

□  □ 


Calif.  92653  (714)  855- 
3112. 


Portable  workstation 


Informer  Computer  Termi¬ 
nals,  Inc.’s  portable  work¬ 
station,  the  208,  connects  to 
an  IBM  3270  communica¬ 
tions  network. 

The  product  emulates  an 
IBM  3274  Model  51C  con¬ 
troller  and  a  3179  color  ter¬ 
minal.  The  208  supports 
IBM  3276  System  Network 
Architecture/Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control  (SNA/ 
SDLC)  or  Binary  Synchro¬ 
nous  Communications 
(BSC)  protocols. 

The  product  supplies  a  9- 
in.  display  and  has  an  op¬ 
tional  asynchronous  adapt¬ 
er  port.  The  device  works 
with  RS-232-C  or  dial-up 
lines  and  supports  any  of 
six  integral  modem  options. 

A  standard  208  sells  for 
$2,995.  With  an  optional 
V.22bis  integral  modem,  the 
product  sells  for  $3,595. 

Informer  Computer  Ter¬ 
minals,  Inc.,  22936  Mill 
Creek  Road,  Laguna  Hills, 
Calif.  92653  (714)  855- 
3112. 


PC-adapter  module 


If  you've  come  up  with  a  “No"  or  two,  you'd  best  look  into  Vitalink's  TransLAN. 

Because  TransLAN  is  your  key  to: 


Simplified  LAN  interconnec¬ 
tion  and  vendor  independence 

TransLAN  lets  you  simply  and 
cost-effectively  link  individual 
LANs  into  a  single,  coherent  and 
geographically  unlimited  data 
network. 

A  true  ISO  Link  Layer  Bridge, 
TransLAN  extends  IEEE  802  pro¬ 
tocols  into  a  Wide  Area  Network. 
Because  all  stations  appear  to  be 
local,  any  LAN  station  can  com¬ 
municate  with  other  like  stations 
on  the  bridged  network. 
TransLAN  also  automatically 
learns  the  address  of  each  station, 
filters  out  local  traffic  within  the 
resident  LAN,  and  forwards 
across  the  bridge  only  com¬ 
munications  to  and  from  remote 
destinations.  Among  the  benefits, 
of  course,  are  easier  user  interfac¬ 
ing  to  the  network  and  simplified 
network  management. 

The  elimination  of  geographic 
barriers 

TransLAN  interfaces  with 
microwave,  fiber-optic,  satellite, 
dedicated  and  switched  telephone 
(voice  and  data)  circuits.  And 
automatically  builds  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  communications  pathways. 


Vendor  t  a 
Network  A  V  ^ 


Today's  Management 
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One  Network  Many  Vendors 
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Because  geography  becomes  irrel¬ 
evant— and  the  TransLAN  bridge 
is  transparent  to  each  station  on 
the  system— you've  ended  forever 
the  typical  awkwardness  of  LAN 
interconnection. 


"SYSGEN-less"  network  changes 

Beyond  easy  assembly,  TransLAN 
bridged  networks  offer  automatic 
adaptation  to  new  network  config¬ 
urations— no  SYSGEN  needed.  That 
streamlines  alterations,  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  station  locations  and  add¬ 
ing  of  new  stations.  The  resulting 
simplified  management  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  your  ability  to  easily 
acquire  statistics,  diagnose  prob¬ 
lems  and  gain  insight  into  each 


network  location— from  any  net¬ 
work  point. 

Proven  operation,  proven 
price/performance 

TransLAN  is  no  experiment.  It's 
at  work  in  hundreds  of  locations 
worldwide.  Supporting  all 
Ethernet  or  IEEE  802  compatible 
products  with  throughputs  in  excess 
of  1500  packet/sec.  Allowing  incom¬ 
patible  devices  to  use  the  same 
network.  Actually  providing 
remote  communication  capabilities 
to  any  two  similar  devices  able  to 
communicate  on  a  single  LAN. 


Obviously,  you'll  want  to  know 
more  about  how  TransLAN  can 
put  a  "Yes"  answer  on  each  ques¬ 
tion  above.  Call  the  TransLAN 
Support  Staff  today  or  send  this 
ad  and  your  business  card  to: 


VITALINK 

COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION 
1350  Charleston  Rd., 

Mountain  View,  CA  94043 
(415)  968-5465 

Telex:  345566  VITALINK  MNTV 


DuoType  filename:5506Translan;  Disk:  F-7 
Four  Color  Graphics;  Palacio;  7-3-86sm  (7-3-86;  jp) 


Informer  Computer  Termi¬ 
nals,  Inc.’s  PC-adapter 
module  connects  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  to  an 
IBM  mainframe  or  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  computer 
system. 

The  Informer  211  sup¬ 
plies  IBM  3178,  3276,  3101 
or  5251  terminal  emulation. 
The  device  can  also  mimic  a 
DEC  VT  100  terminal.  Users 
can  switch  between  termi¬ 
nal  emulation  and  personal 
computer  modes  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  keystroke. 

Pricing  for  the  211  starts 
at  $995. 

Informer  Computer  Ter¬ 
minals,  Inc.,  22936  Mill 
Creek  Road,  Laguna  Hills, 
Calif.  92653  (714)  855- 
3112. 


I  Fiber-optic  modem 


Honeywell,  Inc.  announced 
a  fiber-optic  modem  that 
works  with  IBM  5251  and 
compatible  cluster  control¬ 
lers. 

Honeywell  claims  the 
HFM5300  modem  restricts 
errors  to  fewer  than  one  per 
one  billion  data  bits  trans¬ 
mitted. 

Using  50-,  62.5-,  85-  or 
100-micron  diameter  fiber¬ 
optic  cable,  the  modem  pro¬ 
vides  a  data  communica¬ 
tions  link  of  up  to  1,524 
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meters  or  5,000  feet.  The  modem 
plugs  directly  into  the  controller 
through  a  SMA  905/906  or  SFR  con¬ 
nector. 

The  HFM5300  modem  is  priced 
at  $1,010. 

Honeywell,  Inc.,  Optoelectronics 
Division,  830  E.  Arapaho  Road, 
Richardson,  Texas  75081  (800) 
367-6786. 


Netpath  upgrade 


Pathway  Design,  Inc.  has  released 

Version  2.0  of  its  NetPath  SNA- 
3270  terminal  emulation  product 
that  serves  as  a  local-area  network 
gateway. 

The  device  uses  IBM’s  Systems 
Network  Architecture  protocol  and 
formats  to  transmit  data  between  a 
local-area  network  and  a  host 
mainframe  computer. 

Version  2.0  of  the  device  allows 
personal  computer  users  on  the  net¬ 
work  to  download  data  from  the 
host  system,  process  the  data  local¬ 
ly  without  losing  the  host  connec¬ 
tion  and  then  return  the  data  to  the 
host. 

The  product  is  available  in  8-, 
16-  and  32-session  versions. 

The  enhanced  product  makes  it 
possible  to  access  multiple  IBM 
hosts  by  installing  multiple  gate¬ 
ways  on  the  local  net.  The  device 
allows  more  than  one  gateway  to  be 
set  up  on  a  single  personal  comput¬ 
er. 

The  8-session  unit  costs  $2,595, 
the  16-session  unit  is  $3,595  and 
the  32-session  unit  is  $4,595. 

Pathway  Design,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
81 79,  One  Apple  Hill,  Natick,  Mass. 
01760  (617)  237-7722. 


Board-based 
access  security 


Sperry  Corp.  announced  an  expan¬ 
sion  board  offering  new  security 


Tekelec  from  page  29 
ers  can  select  a  total  view  of  any 
one  of  the  screens.  An  Intel  Corp. 
80186  microprocessor  with  512K  of 
random-access  memory  (RAM)  pro¬ 
cesses  the  real-time  monitoring 
screen  updates. 

Listing  for  $21,500,  the  Chame¬ 
leon  32  includes  a  keyboard  and  a 
three-expansion-slot  mother  board 
driven  by  a  10-MHz  Motorola,  Inc. 
68010  microprocessor  with  1M 
byte  of  RAM.  It  also  comes  with  a 
20M-byte  hard  disk,  an  800K  3.5- 
inch  floppy  disk  drive  and  an  eight- 
slot  expansion  chassis  wrapped  in¬ 
side  a  portable  carrying  case.  An 
Intel  Corp.  8085  microprocessor 
plucks  data  off  the  line  and  stores 
it  in  a  144K-byte  capture  buffer. 

The  unit  operates  under  Teke- 
lec’s  Multitasking  Real-Time  Oper¬ 
ating  System  (M-TOS)  in  a  multibus 
architecture  and  comes  with  a  suite 
of  analysis  and  monitoring  soft¬ 
ware.  It  also  features  a  built-in  VT- 
100  terminal  emulation  function. 
Add-ons  include  V.35,  V.36  and 
X.21  and  T-l  interface  ports. □ 


Products  t3  Services 


features  for  its  personal  computer- 
to-mainframe  terminal  emulation 
package. 

The  Step  Security  Feature  pro¬ 
vides  a  special  connector  contain¬ 
ing  preset  identification  codes.  The 
Step  software  checks  the  preset 
codes  and  approves  host  access 
only  if  there  is  an  identification 
match.  The  Step  package  supports 
communications  between  personal 
computers  and  Sperry  mainframes. 

The  Step  Security  expansion 
board  costs  $500. 

Sperry  also  announced  a  $524 
Enhanced  Graphics  Controller  and 
an  $849  16-color  Enhanced  Graph¬ 
ics  Monitor  with  640-by-350  dot 


resolution.  Both  graphics  products 
are  compatible  with  IBM’s  En¬ 
hanced  Graphics  Adapter  stan¬ 
dards.  The  firm  also  introduced  a 
69M-byte  hard  disk  drive  listing  for 
$2,650  and  a  117M-byte  hard  disk 
drive  costing  $5,495.  The  disk 
drives  are  designed  for  the  Sperry 
PC/IT  personal  computer. 

Sperry  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  500,  Mail 
Station  B-200,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19424 
(215)  542-4213. 


Fast  polling  modem 


Prentice  Corp.  has  announced  a 


9.6K  bit/sec  modem  aimed  at  multi¬ 
point  networks. 

The  P-9600FP  fast  polling  mo¬ 
dem  offers  full-duplex  synchro¬ 
nous  operation  over  multipoint  pri¬ 
vate  lines  and  can  be  used  in  a 
point-to-point  configuration  as  a 
V.29  modem.  In  multipoint  configu¬ 
rations,  the  P-9600FP  reportedly 
supports  an  8-msec  request  to 
send/clear  to  send  delay.  The  de¬ 
vice  also  features  fallback  rates  of 
7.2K  bit/sec  and  4.8K  bit/sec  and 
local  and  remote  diagnostics. 

The  P-9600FP  costs  $1,995. 

Prentice  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  3544, 
266  Caspian  Drive,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.  94088  (408)  734-9810.  U 


Announcing 

THE  MARKETPLACE, 

Network  World's  new  section 
covering  the  secondary  market. 

THE  MARKETPLACE 
premieres  September  22. 
For  details  on  Charter  Offers, 
Call  Gina  Ciampa  toll  free  at 
800-343-6474 
(617-879-0700  in  MA). 
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The  Weekly  for  Leading  Users 
of  Communications  Products  &  Services. 
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Chronicling  the  software  saga 


Sharp-eyed  industry  watchers 
and  users  alike  have  taken  notice 
of  the  increasing  sophistication  of 
communications  software  and  the 
expanded  role  software  now  plays 
in  networking.  In  large  measure, 
the  communications  software  you 
choose  today  will  define  the  net¬ 
work  you  use  tomorrow. 

Mindful  of  the  difficult  choices 
facing  users,  Network  World  is  re¬ 
doubling  its  editorial  coverage  of 
communications  software.  Start¬ 
ing  on  Page  1  of  this  issue  with  the 
story  on  private  branch  exchange 
management  software,  we’re  kick¬ 
ing  off  our  intensified  software 
coverage. 

Perhaps  you’ve  already  noticed 
the  special  logo  that  we  tagged  the 
PBX  story  with,  a  logo  that  also 
appears  above  this  editorial.  You’ll 
be  seeing  a  lot  more  of  that  logo  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Dec.  15,  when  we 
cap  off  Phase  One  of  our  enhanced 
software  coverage  with  a  block¬ 
buster  Special  Issue  dedicated  to 
detailing  the  depth  and  diversity 
of  communications  software. 


Normally, 
in  our  Product 
Focus  articles, 
we  key  on  a 
single  catego¬ 
ry  and  exam¬ 
ine  specific 
products  from 
various  ven¬ 
dors.  Howev¬ 
er,  there  is 
such  a  great 
array  of  com¬ 
munications 
software 
product  categories,  we  think  they 
must  be  addressed  en  masse  before 
they  can  be  broken  down  for  indi¬ 
vidual  scrutiny. 

That  being  the  case,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  structure  our  Dec.  15  Spe¬ 
cial  Issue  differently.  We  won’t  be 
looking  at  individual  companies 
and  their  products.  Instead,  we 
will  feature,  in  chart  form,  the 
many  important  software  catego¬ 
ries  and  the  groupwide  features 
that  comprise  them. 

And  there’s  more.  In  that  Spe¬ 


cial  Issue, 
we’ll  define 
the  exploding 
communica¬ 
tions  software 
market  in  text 
as  well  as 
with  charts. 
There  will  be 
in-depth  fea¬ 
ture  stories  on 
custom  soft¬ 
ware  develop- 
L  ment  services, 
software  do’s 
and  don’ts  and  industry-specific 
software. 

We’ll  carry  the  momentum  of 
the  Special  Issue  forward  into 
Phase  Two  of  our  intensified  com¬ 
munications  software  coverage. 
Beginning  in  January,  we’ll  be  in¬ 
dividually  addressing  each  of  the 
categories  found  in  the  Special  Is¬ 
sue  in  our  features  section. 

Throughout  1987,  you’ll  be 
reading  about  the  crucial  commu¬ 
nications  software  technologies 
and  services  that  concern  the 


networking  decisions  you  must 
make.  And,  of  course,  Network 
World's  news  coverage  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  keep  you  abreast  of  the  latest 
developments  in  the  software 
world.  Between  now  and  Dec.  15, 
you  can  expect  plenty  of  other 
communications  software  fea¬ 
tures,  including  a  micro-to-main- 
frame  Special  Section  on  Nov.  3. 
Our  Product  Focus  articles  cover¬ 
ing  baseband  local-area  networks 
and  communications  processors  on 
Oct.  20  and  Nov.  17,  respectively, 
will  also  emphasize  software  op¬ 
tions  and  opportunities. 

You  can  help  make  our  software 
coverage  even  more  meaningful  by 
letting  us  know  how  you’re  buy¬ 
ing,  implementing  and  using  soft¬ 
ware.  We  want  to  write  about 
what  you,  the  users,  are  doing,  so 
that  other  users  can  learn  from 
your  experiences.  Please  call  me 
anytime  at  1-800-343-6474  ext. 
332  with  your  software  story. 
Your  input  is  invaluable. 

Help  us  chronicle  the  saga  of 
communications  software. 
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►  TELETOONS  —  By  Phil  Frank 


IMAGE  TRANSMISSION 


JEFFREY  ROTHFEDER 


Getting  the  picture 
over  long-haul  lines 


Image  processing  techniques  have  been 
growing  more  sophisticated,  while  prices  have 
plummeted  over  the  last  two  years.  The  next 
step  toward  wider  acceptance  of  this  technol¬ 
ogy  is  to  develop  a  method  for  transmitting  im¬ 
ages  over  long  distances.  Soon,  this  rapidly 
emerging  new  technology  may  produce  an  of¬ 
fice  where  optically  stored  images  can  be  sent 
between  cities  with  ease. 

Image  processing  technology  uses  high¬ 
speed,  high-density  scanning  devices  to  read 
paper  and  computer  records  and  laser-con- 
trolled  optical  disks  to  hold  nearly  100,000 
documents.  Insurance  companies,  banks,  gov¬ 
ernment  defense  contractors  and  federal  intel¬ 
ligence  agencies,  which  are  saddled  with  reams 
of  documents  during  the  normal  course  of  busi¬ 
ness,  are  the  first  industries  to  embrace  image 
processing  as  a  way  to  overcome  their  endless 
paper  chase. 

With  these  types  of  organizations  as  a  back¬ 
bone,  the  user  base  of  this  new  technology  has 
quickly  ballooned  from  about  50  at  the  middle 
of  last  year  to  nearly  4,000  today,  according  to 
Dataquest,  Inc.,  a  market  research  firm  based 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

But  there’s  an  essential  link  missing  from 
optical  image  processing:  long-distance  com- 

Rothfeder  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Wyekojf,  NJ. 


munications  capability.  “Using  today’s  equip¬ 
ment  setups,  there’s  simply  no  way  to  transfer 
optically  stored  data  over  anything  but  short- 
haul,  intracampus  communications  lines,” 
says  Richard  D.  Schwartz,  a  former  analyst  at 
E.F.  Hutton  and  Company,  Inc.,  who  now  con¬ 
sults  on  image  processing  venture  capital 
deals.  “Interestingly,  there  are  no  real  techni¬ 
cal  problems  to  surmount  to  achieve  a  long-dis¬ 
tance  transfer  of  data,  but  there’s  a  fair 
amount  of  software  that  has  to  be  written  to 
allow  users  to  understand  how  to  retrieve  data 
for  sending,  how  to  then  get  the  data  into  the 
right  form  and  finally  how  to  send  it.” 

Analysts  think  that  until  image  processed 
data  can  be  moved  over  long-haul  lines,  the 
technology  will  not  achieve  its  potential.  Es¬ 
sential  customer  capabilities  (such  as  archiv¬ 
ing  documents  in  remote  locations,  sending 
prototype  blueprints  from  headquarters  to  fac¬ 
tory  and  moving  encoded  intelligence  reports 
between  operative  sites)  await  the  next  level 
of  image  processing  capabilities. 

The  future,  though,  may  be  here  sooner  than 
many  think.  If  the  innovative  minds  at  General 
Electric  Co.’s  Nuclear  Engineering  Business 
Operations  in  San  Jose,  Calif,  reach  their  goals 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  the  first  transcon¬ 
tinental  data  junket  of  image  processed  infor¬ 
mation  —  from  the  firm’s  massive  San  Jose 
campus  to  its  Wilmington,  N.C.,  factory  —  will 


occur. 

GE  will  ship  scads  of  current  and  archived 
blueprints  and  reports  that  concern  prototype 
equipment  on  the  drawing  boards.  These  docu¬ 
ments,  originally  either  hand-drawn  or  com¬ 
puter-generated  on  computer-aided  design  sys¬ 
tems,  have  been  scanned  with  image 
processing  equipment,  digitized  and  then  com¬ 
pressed  at  a  30:1  ratio  from  E-size  (engineer¬ 
ing-size  graphics  that  are  34  by  44  in.)  and  re- 

See  Transmission  page  44 


New  England 
Telephone’s  in¬ 
creased  special- 
access  rates, 
which  took  effect 
on  Aug.  13,  1986, 
and  New  York 
Telephone  Co.’s 
request  for  a  similar  increase  are 
justified  because  they  address  a 
significant  revenue  shortfall. 

New  England  Telephone  in¬ 
creases,  about  19%  over  previous 
rates,  address,  in  part,  a  revenue 
shortfall  the  company  had  been 
experiencing  in  providing  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

Prior  to  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  approval,  New 
England  Telephone  was  earning 
less  than  half  the  FCC-authorized 
earnings  of  12.75%  on  special-ac¬ 
cess  net  investment.  In  dollar  fig¬ 
ures,  New  England  Telephone’s 
shortfall  exceeded  $17  million  be¬ 
tween  October  1985  and  April 
1986. 

Company  projections  submitted 
to  the  FCC  also  indicate  that  if  the 
previous  rates  were  to  remain  in 
effect,  the  estimated  additional 
revenue  shortfall  for  the  514 
months  left  in  the  tariff  enforce¬ 
ment  period  would  exceed  $10 
million. 

Clearly,  immediate  rate  adjust¬ 
ments  were  needed  to  relieve  the 
earnings  shortfall  and  send  appro¬ 
priate  economic  pricing  signals  to 
the  marketplace. 

Although  the  new  rates  raise 
the  company’s  interstate  rate-of- 
return  level  closer  to  the  autho¬ 
rized  12.75%  for  this  service,  it  is 
a  virtual  certainty  that  special-ac¬ 
cess  services  will  still  show  a  rev¬ 
enue  deficiency  for  the  overall  life 
of  the  tariff. 

In  filing  on  June  24,  1986,  for  a 
mid-course  correction  in  these 
rates,  New  England  Telephone 
provided  the  FCC  with  seven 
months  of  data  on  actual  expenses 
and  revenues  associated  with  the 
service. 

The  data  demonstrated  that  the 
demand  for  special-access  ser¬ 
vices,  while  not  decreasing,  had 
not  reached  the  levels  forecast  in 
New  England  Telephone’s  original 
July  2,  1985,  tariff  filing. 

In  addition,  the  company  told 
the  FCC  that  its  revenue  shortfall 
also  stems  from  the  fact  that  actu¬ 
al  expenses  of  providing  the  ser¬ 
vice  were  greater  than  those  fore¬ 
cast  in  the  original  filing  on  July 
2,  1985.  This  was  due,  in  part,  to 
updated  interstate  relationships 
introduced  in  the  separations  pro¬ 
cess  in  September  1985. 

Essentially,  the  separations 
process  is  a  method  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  FCC  and  local 
state  regulators  in  order  to  sepa¬ 
rate  a  company’s  regulated  costs 
into  interstate  and  intrastate  ju¬ 
risdictions.  Regulators  will  allow 

Shepherd,  a  manager  at  New 
England  Telephone,  specializes  in 
access  services  pricing. 


PRO: 


BY  PETER  SHEPHERD 

Special  to  Network  World 


telephone  utili¬ 
ties  to  recover 
those  separated 
costs  through 
tariffed  rates  in 
their  respective 
jurisdictions  — 
interstate  or  in¬ 
trastate. 

This  data  resulted  in  higher 
costs  being  allocated  to  interstate 
services  provided  by  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone,  which  include 
special-access. 

Arguments  that  New  England 
Telephone  should  have  submitted 
a  full  12  months  of  expense  and 
revenue  data  for  this  mid-course 
correction  are  not  valid.  The  cor¬ 
rection  sought  by  the  company 
was  designed  to  address  an  ongo¬ 


CON: 


BY  JAMES  S.  BLASZAK 

Special  to  Network  World 


Are  the  recent 
Bell  operating 
companies’  in¬ 
creases  in  inter¬ 
state  special-ac¬ 
cess  rates 

(private-line 
loops)  justified? 

Although  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  has  allowed  the 
BOCs  to  implement  major  rate  in¬ 
creases  for  special-access  service, 
the  answer  to  this  question  is 
clearly  and  unequivocally  no. 

Since  June  1986,  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Bell  has  increased  its  inter¬ 
state  special-access  rates  by  31% 
in  Oregon;  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.’s 
are  up  29%  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  12%  in  Pennsylvania  and 
9%  in  West  Virginia;  New  York 


justified  the  mid¬ 
course  correc¬ 
tions  to  their  in¬ 
terstate  special- 
access  rates. 

But  the  cases 
presented  by  the 
BOCs  do  not  sup- 
claims.  New  England 
and  New  York  Tele- 


THE  ISSUE: 


Are  BOC 
requests  for 
increases  in 
special-access 

tariffs 

justified? 


ing  revenue  requirement  shortfall 
created  by  tariffs  made  effective 
Oct.  1,  1985. 

Thus,  the  only  relevant  data 
are  from  the  actual  seven  months 
of  operating  experience,  starting 
from  the  tariff  effective  date  last 
year  until  April  1986. 

Additionally,  some  users  argue 
that  the  company’s  alleged  lack  of 
supporting  data  for  the  increased 
rates  places  them  at  risk  of  being 
overcharged.  This  is  not  true. 

Under  the  FCC’s  rate-of-return 
and  enforcement  procedures  in 
Docket  84-800,  the  local  exchange 
companies  —  not  the  end  users  — 
are  at  risk  if  the  filed  tariffs  do 
not  produce  the  authorized  rate  of 
return. 

Opponents  of  the  new  rates  also 
contend  that  the  special-access 
revenue  shortfall  has  or  will  be 
shifted  to  other  intrastate  private 
or  switched  services.  This  is  not 
true  either. 

New  England  Telephone  prop¬ 
erly  applied  the  FCC’s  separations 
methodology  in  calculating  the 
past  period  shortfall  and  project¬ 
ing  it  to  the  future.  Costs  cannot 
be  arbitrarily  assigned  to  other 
See  Pro  page  44 


Telephone  Co.  has  raised  its  rates 
by  20%;  New  England  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  has  elevated  its 
rates  by  19%;  BellSouth  Corp.’s 
rates  increased  9%  in  Georgia  and 
32%  in  Florida;  and  Mountain 
Bell’s  rates  are  up  29%  in  Arizona, 
2%  in  Colorado,  70%  in  Idaho,  38% 
in  Montana  and  26%  in  Wyoming. 
And  there  may  be  more  to  come. 

All  of  these  increases  were  la¬ 
beled  “mid-course  corrections.” 
But  as  the  increases  themselves 
show,  they  are  not  mere  correc¬ 
tions;  they  are  major  rate  in¬ 
creases  that  the  FCC’s  Common 
Carrier  Bureau  permitted  to  be 
filed  on  short  notice  and  that  be¬ 
came  effective  without  adequate 
justification. 

The  BOCs  contend  that  they 
have  not  been  earning  enough 
from  the  provision  of  interstate 
special-access  service.  If  the  un¬ 
derlying  facts  supported  the 
BOCs’  assertions,  then  legally 
there  would  be  no  basis  for  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  BOCs  have  not 

Blaszak,  an  attorney  at  McKen¬ 
na,  Wilkinson  &  Kittner,  is  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  Ad-hoc  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Users'  Committee. 


port  their 
Telephone 
phone  increases  illustrate  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  BOCs’  argu¬ 
ment.  Part  of  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone’s  justification  was  that  its 
special-access  operating  costs 
were  13%  higher  than  forecast; 
however,  demand  for  its  special- 
access  service  was  substantially 
less  than  forecast,  and  inflation 
was  minimal.  The  latter  two  fac¬ 
tors  should  operate  to  reduce  New 
England  Telephone’s  special-ac¬ 
cess  operating  costs. 

Can  any  business  other  than  a 
monopoly  raise  its  prices  with  im¬ 
punity  at  a  time  when  market  de¬ 
mand  is  declining?  When  the  de¬ 
mand  for  gasoline  and 
commodities  falls  and  supply  has 
not  contracted,  prices  fall.  They 
do  not  go  up  by  20%. 

There  is  another  highly  ques¬ 
tionable  aspect  of  the  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone  and  New  York 
Telephone  mid-course  corrections. 
Both  carriers  failed  to  reduce 
their  special-access  revenue  re¬ 
quirements  (costs  plus  return)  in 
the  face  of  declining  demand, 
even  though  FCC  rules  require 
that  special-access  revenue  re¬ 
quirements  be  based  on  demand 
for  the  service.  Put  simply,  a 
shortfall  in  special-access  demand 
must  result  in  a  lower  special-ac¬ 
cess  revenue  requirement. 

But  then  why  did  the  FCC  per¬ 
mit  the  BOCs,  such  as  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone,  to  implement 
dramatic  increases  in  their  spe¬ 
cial-access  rates?  Why  did  the 
FCC  settle  for  data  and  explana¬ 
tions  that  it  almost  certainly 
would  find  fatally  deficient  if 
proffered  in  support  of  similar  in¬ 
creases  for  switched-access  ser¬ 
vice  (the  service  used  to  originate 
and  terminate  ordinary  long-dis¬ 
tance  service)?  There  are  no  ap¬ 
parent  satisfactory  answers  to 
these  questions. 

Informally,  FCC  staff  members 
have  suggested  that  because  the 
BOCs  are  required  to  refund  any 
excess  earnings  from  special-ac¬ 
cess  service,  they  should  have 
substantial  flexibility  to  increase 
special-access  rates  when  the  ser¬ 
vice  seems  to  produce  deficient 
earnings.  The  FCC,  however,  can¬ 
not  know  that  special-access  ser¬ 
vices  are  underearning  because  it 
has  not  required  the  BOCs  to  re¬ 
duce  their  special-access  revenue 
requirements  to  reflect  lower  de¬ 
mand  for  that  service. 

Is  there  another  answer  to  the 
question  of  why  the  FCC  has  al¬ 
lowed  the  BOCs  to  raise  their  spe¬ 
cial-access  rates  so  drastically? 
Some  FCC  staffers  have  stated 
See  Con  page  44 
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Rolm’s  Dennis 
Paboojian 

As  Rolm 
president, 
Paboojian  is 
new  to  the 
public 

spotlight,  but 
that  doesn’t 
stop  him  from 
being  blunt  and 
honest,  even  on 
the  spot.  In  this 
exclusive 
Network  World 
interview, 
Paboojian 
discusses  topics 
ranging  from 
the  IBM/Rolm 
relationship  to 
the  switch 
maker’s 
product  plans. 
This  page. 


The  soft  side  of  PBX  management 

Cutting  over  to  a  new  PBX  can  give  a 
telecom  manager  hives.  Without  a 
comprehensive  management  information 
system  program,  the  demands  of  users 
can  outstrip  the  communications 
manager’s  ability  to  keep  up  with  them. 
And  then,  only  the  vendors  will  profit 
from  the  situation. 

Page  One. 


A  policy  gap  widens 

When  it  comes  to  setting  national 
telecommunications  policy,  state  and 
federal  regulators  seldom  see  eye  to  eye. 
State  regulators  see  the  FCC  as  moving 
into  their  regulatory  turf  and  are  put  off 
by  FCC  Chairman  Mark  Fowler’s  attempt 
to  consolidate  policymaking  in  the  FCC. 
In  response,  the  states  aren’t  just 
lobbying  the  feds  for  control;  they’re 
taking  ’em  to  court. 

Page  41. 


No  time  for  downtime 

In  today’s  multivendor  environment, 
when  your  network’s  got  a  problem  you 
can  expect  lots  of 
finger  pointing 
and  little  action 
from  vendors. 

With  circuit 
quality  declining 
and  vendors 
becoming 
increasingly 
standoffish,  in- 
house  network 
testing  is 
becoming 
increasingly 
important. 

Page  45. 
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►  INTERVIEW 


Rolm’s 


Av 


Dennis 


Paboojian 


In  contrast  with  its  beautifully 
landscaped  grounds  replete  with 
covered  walkways,  outdoor  cafete¬ 
rias,  tennis  courts  and  an  employ¬ 
ee  fitness  center,  Rolm  Corp.'s  of¬ 
fices  are  surprisingly  Spartan. 
Even  the  office  of  Dennis  Paboo¬ 
jian,  who  succeeded  Ken  Oshman 
as  Rolm’s  president  in  January,  is 
far  from  opulent. 

Paboojian  previously  headed  up 
Rolm’s  now-divested  Milspec  Com¬ 
puter  Division,  a  position  that  did 
not  often  place  him  in  the  public 
eye.  As  a  result,  he  is  not  the  com¬ 
pletely  self-assured  public  figure 
that  his  predecessor  was.  Unlike  of¬ 
ten  interviewed  executives,  Paboo¬ 
jian  hasn’t  yet  developed  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  summarize  a  complex  issue  in 
a  single  phrase. 

But  he  more 
than  makes  up  for 
that  with  an  easy¬ 
going  manner,  a 
good  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  be  bluntly 
honest  in  his  an- 


following  through  on  the  plans  and 
strategies  that  we  as  a  team  had  in 
place. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  our  environment,  so  I’ve 
spent  a  lot  of  energy  ensuring  that 
people  are  comfortable,  that  we  are 
still  going  where  we  thought  we 
were  going.  But  I  wouldn’t  say  that 
I’ve  set  out  on  a  new  course. 


swers. 

Paboojian  re¬ 
cently  shared  his 
views  about  Rolm 
with  Ian  Angus, 
president  of  Angus 
TeleManagement 
Group,  Inc.,  a  To¬ 
ronto-based  tele¬ 
communications 
consul  ting  firm. 


I  object 
to  the  word 
takeover;  I 
call  it  a 
merger. 


One  big  change  at  Rolm  was  the 
takeover  by  IBM  two  years  ago. 
How  has  that  affected  you  and 
Rolm? 

First,  I  object  to  the  word  takeover; 
I  call  it  a  merger.  Sometimes  John 
Akers  [IBM’s  chairman]  says  it  was 
an  “acquisition,”  but  it  really 
wasn’t. 

When  I  make 
presentations,  I 
still  use  two  slides 
we  had  made  when 
we  were  first  tell¬ 
ing  people  about 
our  relationship 
with  IBM. 

The  first  has 
our  new  logo  that 
says,  “Rolm  —  An 
IBM  Company.” 
The  second  says, 
“IBM  —  A  Parent 
of  Rolm.”  I  think 
the  way  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  is  “IBM’s 
involvement  in 
Rolm.”  I’m  enjoy- 


You’ve  been  president  of  Rolm 
since  January.  What  changes 
have  you  made? 

Ken  Oshman  told  me  once  that  gen¬ 
eral  managers  and  presidents  make 
one  or  two  decisions  a  year.  I’m  still 
waiting  for  my  one  or  two  this  year! 

It’s  been  an  exciting  eight 
months.  Most  of  what  I’m  doing  is 


ing  it,  although  it’s  new  and  differ¬ 
ent. 

IBM  treats  Rolm  with  a  lot  of  re¬ 
spect.  They  recognize  that  Rolm 
has  succeeded  in  a  business  where 
many  other  companies  failed.  In  a 
sense,  IBM  feels  that  they  failed  to 
get  into  this  business,  so  there’s  a 
great  deal  of  respect  in  the  relation¬ 
ship.  They  don’t  operate  from  the 
IKr  Continued  on  page  38 
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From  page  36 

point  of  view  that  Rolm  knows  ev¬ 
erything,  but  they  respect  the  Rolm 
perspective  on  where  telecommuni¬ 
cations  is  going,  and  we  have  in¬ 
creasingly  been  a  part  of  the  fo¬ 
rums  where  we  can  have  influence 
in  that  area. 

Of  course,  there’s  respect  from 
Rolm  too.  I  mean,  who  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  doesn’t  respect  IBM,  one  of  the 
most  significant  success  stories 
ever.  We  want  to  blend  their  views 
with  ours  because  IBM  has  an  aw¬ 
ful  lot  to  bring  to  the  party  as  well. 

One  important  development  was 


UWhen  IBM 
acquired  Rolm, 
almost  two 


y&ars  ago,  we 
began  to  plan 
in  earnest  how 
to  work 
together  in  the 
market.  7} 


the  appointment  of  Terry  Lauten- 
bach  as  president  of  IBM’s  Commu¬ 
nications  Products  Division  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  He  and  I  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  very  close  working  rela¬ 
tionship.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  our 
people  working  on  things  together. 
There’s  a  much  greater  sense  of 
partnership  now  —  a  mutual  part¬ 
nership,  not  one  in  which  IBM  has 
taken  over. 

My  relationship  with  Terry  is 
not  one  in  which  I  report  to  him  or 
he  dictates  what  I  do  or  vice  versa. 
We  each  have  responsibilities.  It’s 
clear  to  both  of  us  that  we’ll  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  extent  that  we  leverage 
each  other’s  strengths  and  mini¬ 
mize  each  other’s  weaknesses  from 
an  organizational  point  of  view. 
That’s  how  our  relationship  works 
—  and  that  flows  through  the  rest 
of  the  IBM-Rolm  relationship. 

Akers  has  said  that  IBM 
wouldn’t  know  how  to  take  over  or 
run  a  company  like  Rolm,  and  they 
have  no  desire  to  do  so.  They  want 
the  Rolm  talent  that  has  gotten  us 
to  where  we  are  today  to  continue 
to  manage  Rolm.  They  want  us  to 
tell  them  what  we  should  be  doing. 

At  the  time  of  IBM’s  original  in¬ 
vestment  in  Rolm,  many  people 
expected  a  lot  of  joint  IBM/Rolm 
activity  in  the  market,  but  not 
much  happened.  Now  there  seems 
to  be  more  —  in  particular,  we’re 
hearing  about  the  Enterprise  Mar¬ 
keting  Program.  How  has  that 
evolved? 

When  IBM  originally  made  its  mi¬ 
nority  investment  in  Rolm,  both  we 
and  they  were  surprised  to  find 
that  we  couldn’t  then  engage  in 
joint  marketing  activities.  We  went 
into  that  initial  relationship  assum¬ 
ing  that  we  could,  but  the  lawyers 


and  others  got  involved  and  said 
we  couldn’t.  So  that  delayed  us  for 
15  months. 

When  IBM  acquired  Rolm,  almost 
two  years  ago,  we  began  planning 
in  earnest  how  we  could  work  to¬ 
gether  in  the  marketplace.  The  first 
thing  was  just  introducing  people 
to  their  counterparts  in  the  other 
organization  —  who  has  which  ac¬ 
counts  and  so  on.  Whether  IBM  and 
Rolm  should  jointly  be  marketing  to 
a  particular  customer  was  left  to  in¬ 
dividual  initiative.  That  was  good 
introductory  activity. 

The  second  thing  we  did  was  set 
up  a  compensation  system  that  al¬ 
lowed  the  IBM  people  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  sales  made  by  Rolm  to 
IBM  accounts.  Clearly,  IBM  had 
coverage  in  many  accounts  that  we 
didn’t,  and  we  wanted  to  create  the 
right  pull. 

The  Enterprise  Marketing  Pro¬ 
gram  focuses  on  the  largest  ac¬ 
counts,  primarily  those  in  which 
IBM  has  maintained  a  continuing 
presence.  It’s  a  very  broad  program 
involving  the  creation  of  teams  of 
Rolm  and  IBM  people  with  mixed 
skills  —  sales  as  well  as  support 
skills. 

Our  objective  is  to  create  the 
same  support  structure  for  those 
large  customers  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  that  IBM  provides  in  data  pro¬ 
cessing.  And  we’ve  been  successful 
thus  far  in  doing  it. 

The  single  most  recurrent  rumor 
about  Rolm  is  talk  of  a  CBX-III  — 
a  private  branch  exchange  that 
would  use  industry-standard 
pulse  code  modulation  (PCM) 
techniques  for  digitizing  voice. 
Before  we  discuss  that,  why  did 
Rolm  adopt  a  nonstandard  digital 
PCM  in  the  first  place? 

At  the  time  we  made  that  decision, 
there  wasn’t  one  standard.  There 
were  two,  and  it  was  an  engineer¬ 
ing  judgment  as  to  which  would  be 
the  standard.  It  was  also  an  engi¬ 
neering  judgment  as  to  which  was 
better  for  what  we  were  trying  to 
do  and  what  the  economics  were 
for  each  approach.  We  made  a 
choice,  and  we’re  very  happy  with 
that  choice.  We  didn’t  reject  the 
standard  —  in  1973  to  1974,  there 
wasn’t  one. 

Today  there  is  a  standard  for  digi¬ 
tal  communications,  and  the  CBX- 
II  doesn’t  adhere  to  it.  Does  this 
create  problems  for  your  custom¬ 
ers? 

It  only  creates  problems  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  people  make  a  bigger  deal 
out  of  it  than  is  justified.  What  cus¬ 
tomers  care  about  is  functionality 
and  the  economics  of  functionality. 
So  the  real  question  is:  “Does  that 
decision  impede  our  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  functionality  or  to  provide  it 
economically?”  If  it  did,  we  would 
figure  out  a  way  of  changing  it.  But 
it  doesn’t.  Today,  we  are  able  to 
provide  more  functionality  than 
many  other  [PBX  vendors].  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  provided  digital  phones 
before  many  companies  did,  and  we 
certainly  delivered  them  more  per¬ 
vasively  than  most  did.  Therefore, 
we’ve  done  it  economically. 

Some  analysts  have  suggested 
that  your  nonstandard  digital 


technique  will  cause  problems  in 
the  future,  particularly  when  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Network 
arrives. 

If  you  look  at  the  digital  technique 
that’s  used  in  Rolm  phones,  you 
will  see  that  it  is  standard  digital 
technology.  We  interfaced  that 
with  our  existing  technology  and  it 
works  fine  and  economically.  And 
we  were  one  of  the  first  companies 
to  deliver  an  in-board  T-l  interface 
—  an  interface  to  the  standard  for 
digital  networking.  So  I’m  very 
comfortable  about  our  ability  to 
continue  to  provide  the  functiona¬ 
lity  our  customers  are  looking  for 
and  to  do  it  economically. 

I  can’t  project  the  future,  and  I’m 
not  here  to  announce  our  future 
product  capabilities.  Will  we  be 
able  to  do  ISDN  in  the  future? 
There  is  nothing  about  the  current 
architecture  that  would  prevent  it 
from  a  functional  or  an  economic 
pointfbf  view. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  rumors 
about  a  CBX  with  a  new  architec¬ 
ture.  Some  very  explicit  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  supposed  new  system 
have  appeared  in  print.  Does 
Rolm  have  another  generation  of 
PBXs  under  development  now? 
First,  let  me  clarify  something.  Ob¬ 
viously,  we  have  a  large  develop¬ 
ment  organization,  and  there  are 
many  people  here  who  are  working 
on  new  products.  We  are  continu¬ 
ing  the  path  that  we  have  been  on, 
which  is  to  help  our  customers 
evolve.  We  are  continuing  to  im¬ 
prove  the  functionality  of  the  CBX 
and  to  improve  its  economics. 
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Would  you  describe  the  sum  of 
those  efforts  as  a  new  PBX?  Would 
you  describe  the  CBX-II  as  a  “new 
CBX”  or  an  improved  CBX-I? 
That’s  a  judgment  call.  But  is  there 
a  conscious  “start-from-scratch” 
effort?  Absolutely  not. 

Perhaps  people  fear  that  Rolm’s 
relationship  with  IBM  may  push 
you  into  a  computer  industry 
mentality  toward  products,  a 
mentality  that  makes  the  old  box 
obsolete  rather  than  evolving  it. 
The  telecommunications  industry 
is  seen  as  having  avoided  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Actually,  I  think  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  industry  has  had  too  much 
of  “this  box  doesn’t  work  with  that 
box.”  In  fact,  I  think  Rolm  distin¬ 


guishes  itself  in  an  industry  that 
has  gone  from  analog  to  digital  and 
left  customers  along  the  way.  Rolm 
has  distinguished  itself  by  not  do¬ 
ing  that,  creating  upgrade  paths  for 
our  customers  as  we  and  they  have 
evolved. 

[We  did  this]  because  we  had  a 
very  solid  architecture  in  the  initial 
product.  We  evolved  and  extended 
that  architecture,  but  it  is  still  sol¬ 
id. 

There  will  be  changes.  Some  of 
them  will  be  significant  changes. 
The  key  is  whether  we  will  provide 
upgrade  paths  for  our  customers. 
Our  objective  is  to  protect  those 
customers,  to  protect  that  invest¬ 
ment  and  to  evolve  those  custom¬ 
ers. 

The  initial  CBX  and  the  CBX  to¬ 
day  are  very  different.  They  still 
have  orange  covers,  but  under  the 
covers  there’s  a  whole  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  simplistic  things 
that  happens  is  that  some  people 
look  at  the  outside  of  the  box  and 
say,  “It’s  the  same  orange  box; 
therefore,  it’s  old  technology.” 

Well,  I’m  happy  for  my  competi¬ 
tors  to  view  it  that  way,  but  I’m 
discouraged  when  customers  be¬ 
lieve  it.  What  they  ought  to  evalu¬ 
ate  is:  Are  we  providing  the  func¬ 
tionality,  and  are  we  providing  it 
more  economically  than  our  com¬ 
petitors?  They  don’t  need  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  what  the  technology  is  — 
they  only  care  about  it  because  oth¬ 
ers  are  pointing  at  it. 

The  PBX  market  today  is  in  some¬ 
thing  of  a  slump  and  in  the  future 
is  ultimately  limited.  Oshman, 
your  predecessor,  once  said  that 
the  worst  thing  about  the  PBX 
market  is  that  everybody  only 
needs  one.  If  that  is  true,  where 
do  you  see  Rolm’s  growth  occur¬ 
ring? 

First,  we  haven’t  covered  the 
whole  marketplace,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  cover 
more  of  the  market  that  we’re  in 
than  we  currently  do.  Redwood  is 
an  example  of  that.  Taking  the 
CBX-II  9000  up  in  size  also  allows 
us  to  cover  more  of  the  market¬ 
place.  We’ll  also  cover  the  market 
from  a  worldwide  point  of  view 
more  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
There’s  substantial  growth  in  doing 
all  that,  which  people  tend  to  un¬ 
derestimate. 

Second,  there  are  some  impor¬ 
tant  emerging  areas  that  have  to  do 
with  voice  technology  and  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  office.  Voice  mes¬ 
saging  is  an  example.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  is  to  integrate  voice  messaging 
[as]  a  normal  part  of  the  office  envi¬ 
ronment  [that  is]  integrated  with 
text  messaging  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  That’s  a  system  prob¬ 
lem,  and  it’s  one  that  we  bring  a  lot 
to.  There’s  potentially  a  lot  of  value 
added  here  [and]  that’s  an  exciting 
opportunity. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  recently 
introduced  the  DV-1  and  Wang 
Laboratories,  Inc.  has  its  new 
Wang  Integrated  Office  Solution. 
These  are  products  which  are  ac¬ 
tually  integrated  PBX-computers. 
Do  you  see  that  kind  of  product 
emerging  from  the  Rolm/IBM  col- 
Continued  on  page  39 
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laboration? 

I  don’t.  My  personal  view  is  that  it 
doesn’t  make  sense.  The  economics 
of  large-volume  computer  manufac¬ 
turing  argue  against  hybrid  config¬ 
urations.  Is  there  some  economic 
benefit  in  linking  voice  switching 
and  the  computer  processing  in  one 
piece  of  hardware?  I  don’t  think  so. 
But  it’s  an  experiment:  I  think  the 
jury’s  still  out.  I’m  not  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  economics  I’ve 
seen  so  far.  That  architecture, 
while  interesting  functionally,  has 
a  set  of  economics  that  probably 
will  inhibit  its  success. 

You  mentioned  Redwood  as  a 
product  that  moves  you  into  a 
new  market.  Redwood  was  under 
development  for  a  long  time.  In 
fact,  I  think  everybody  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  knew  for  at  least  two  years 
that  you  had  a  low-end  product  in 
the  works.  What  took  so  long? 
Were  there  problems  with  it? 

We  always  planned  to  announce 
that  product  when  we  were  ready 
to  ship  it,  not  before.  Redwood  is 
the  kind  of  product  that  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  be  ready  to  ramp  up  very  quick¬ 
ly.  So  the  issue  was:  When  will  we 
be  ready?  We  have  very  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  reliability  and  quality  in 
our  products;  we  announced  and 
delivered  Redwood  when  we  felt 
we  were  ready,  and  we  were  not 
willing  to  do  it  sooner. 

Would  I  like  to  have  done  it  soon¬ 
er?  Absolutely.  Were  there  delays? 
Not  significantly.  We  are  very 
pleased  with  what  we  did  with 
Redwood.  We  would  have  loved  to 
have  it  sooner,  but  I  think  the  stan¬ 
dards  that  we  set  for  ourselves 
were  the  right  standards,  and  not 
going  before  we  were  truly  ready  to 
support  a  high-volume,  quality 
product  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Many  people  were  surprised  that 
Redwood  doesn’t  support  data 
switching. 

You  make  marketing  judgments 
along  the  way.  If  you’re  right,  you 
win;  and  if  you’re  wrong,  you  lose. 
I  think  we  made  the  right  one.  It 
was  argued  that  the  need  for  data 
on  the  initial  release  at  the  low  end 
was  not  as  developed  as  it  was  at 
the  high  end. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  be  cost-effec¬ 
tive  at  the  low  end,  we  looked  at 
nondigital  technology,  an  approach 
other  companies  have  followed.  We 
concluded  that  would  not  be  in  our 
customers’  interest  or  in  our  inter¬ 
est  [and]  that  it  was  important  to 
have  an  architecture  that  would 
support  data  in  the  future. 

Our  view  was  that  there  would 
be  a  very  rapid  ramp-up  in  that 
market  —  in  that  size  system 
you’re  dealing  with  lots  of  volume 
—  so  having  a  system  that  was 
very  reliable,  that  was  easy  to  use, 
easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  configure 
was  a  more  important  objective 
than  announcing  the  product  with 
data  [capability]  on  day  one.  That 
was  a  marketing  judgment. 

We  never  intended  to  have  data 
on  the  first  release;  and  in  fact,  it 
has  not  proven  to  be  an  issue  with 
customers.  It’s  more  an  analyst’s  or 
reporter’s  issue  than  a  customer  is¬ 
sue.  Customers  are  interested  in 


seeing  what  it  does  and  what  the 
economics  are. 

It’s  interesting  to  watch  the 
press  surmise  that  we  had  a  grand 
plan  with  trading  off  VSCBX  vol¬ 
umes  for  Redwood.  I  can’t  deal 
with  the  specific  numbers,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  VS  volumes  haven’t 
changed  as  a  function  of  Redwood 
being  out  there,  and  that  was  what 
we  expected.  They  are  two  very 
different  products,  and  they  serve 
very  different  customer  needs.  The 
PBX  version  of  Redwood  is  avail¬ 
able  now,  but  it  will  not  impact  VS 
sales  because  they’re  different 
products  and  different  markets. 

I’ve  talked  to  consultants  around 
the  country,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  perception  that  the  quality  of 


Rolm  customer  service  has  either 
declined  in  recent  years  or  is  not 
as  high  as  its  competitors.  How 
valid  are  those  criticisms? 

I  don’t  think  they’re  valid.  People 
often  focus  on  one  incident,  and  we 
all  tend  to  generalize  —  if  my  foot 
hurts,  everybody’s  foot  hurts.  I’m 
sure  that  there  are  particular  situa¬ 
tions,  but  overall,  our  level  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  is  excellent;  our 
service  is  constantly  improving. 

A  few  years  ago,  to  get  away 
from  subjective  self-evaluation,  we 
began  routinely  polling  our  custom¬ 
ers  to  get  feedback  about  our  ser¬ 
vice.  We  now  have  a  history  of 
these  polls,  and  the  data  show  that 
services  sit  at  a  very  high  level  to¬ 
day,  and  it  continues  to  improve. 
We  poll  a  large  number  of  custom¬ 


ers,  and  these  statistics  come  from 
that. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  field  organiza¬ 
tion  that  we  went  through  in  Janu¬ 
ary  was  a  difficult  one  for  us.  We 
asked  our  people  to  make  extra  ef¬ 
forts  to  ensure  that  our  customers 
were  not  impacted,  but  I’m  sure 
that  there  were  some  problems.  But 
overall,  despite  the  extensive  reor¬ 
ganization  that  we  went  through, 
the  statistics  show  that  our  cus¬ 
tomer  performance  continued  to 
improve. 

And,  in  fact,  there  are  other,  ex¬ 
ternal  people,  who  poll  PBX  users 
on  their  satisfaction,  and  their  re¬ 
sults  tend  to  coincide  with  ours.  So 
I’m  confident  that  we’re  still  on 
track.  □ 
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SYNCmodem  is  your 
SNAor  BSC  Gateway 


Features: 

•  PC/XT/AT  bus  compatible 

•  Auto-dial /auto-answer 

•  Tone  or  pulse  dial 

•  Supports  Bisync  or  SDLC  links 


Description: 

SYNCmodem  is  an  IBM  PC.  XT  or  AT  bus 
compatible  interface  card  capable  of 
operating  as  a  synchronous  modem  or 
as  a  synchronous  interface  card. 

SYNCmodem  is  ideal  for  remote  PC-to- 
mainframe  or  PC-to-PC  communications. 

It  comes  fully  integrated  with  3780Plus'“, 
CLEO  -3270  SNA  or  BSC.  and  CLE0-5250  SNA 
software  packages. 

3780Plus  allows  fast  and  efficient  file 
transfers,  over  common  phone  lines, 
between  your  PC  and  any  micro,  mini,  or 
mainframe  that  supports  2780/3780 
Bisync  protocol. 

CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC  and  CLE0-5250 
SNA  allow  your  PC  to  emulate  a  remote 
327x  or  525x  terminal  device.  All  you  need 
is  a  phone  line. 

The  212/201  modem  includes  the  Mirror 
asynchronous  software  package  in  addition 
to  your  selected  CLEO  SNA  or  BSC  package. 

For  details  call  1(800)233-CLE0. 

In  Illinois  1(815)397-8110. 
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►  REGULATORY  ISSUES 


A  policy  gap  widens 

States  are  caught  between  irate  small  users 
and  FCC  policies  tailored  for  large  users. 


BY  GWEN  MOORE 

Special  to  Network  World 


In  the  best  traditions  of  federal¬ 
ism,  telecommunications  policy 
should  be  a  partnership  between 
the  national  government  and  the 
states.  But  in  the  last  five  years,  a 
policy  gap  has  developed  between 
the  Federal  Communications  Com- 

Moore  is  chairwoman  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  State  Assembly's  Utilities 
and  Commerce  Committee.  She  is 
also  chairwoman  of  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  Communications  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures. 


mission,  which  regulates  interstate 
telecommunications,  and  the 
states,  which  regulate  intrastate 
telecommunications . 

In  the  face  of  stiff  state  resis¬ 
tance,  the  FCC  has  tried  shifting 
the  cost  of  telephone  service  — 
amounting  to  billons  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  —  from  long-distance, 
which  comprises  mostly  large  cor¬ 
porate  customers,  to  local,  mostly 
residential  and  small-business  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  states  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  public  reaction,  particularly  in 
calls  and  letters  from  constituents 
who  complain  about  the  mysterious 
“access  charges”  on  their  phone 


bills,  the  confusion  inherent  in 
choosing  a  long-distance  carrier 
and  the  generally  disjointed  tele¬ 
phone  industry  in  America  today. 

The  Louisiana  initiative 

Fortunately,  in  Louisiana  PSC 
vs.  FCC,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
affirmed  the  states’  right  to  make 
policy  for  themselves.  According  to 
the  court,  the  states  have  absolute 
authority  within  the  intrastate 
sphere  of  telecommunications  regu¬ 
lation.  Intrastate  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  the  justices  wisely  note,  in¬ 
terpenetrates,  but  is  distinct  from, 
the  interstate  sphere. 

Igjp^Continued  on  page  42 
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The  Louisiana  decision  did  not 
come  a  moment  too  soon.  Previous¬ 
ly,  in  the  absence  of  favorable  low¬ 
er  court  rulings,  the  states  could 
only  stand  by  as  the  FCC  en¬ 
croached  upon  their  rights  to  en¬ 
sure  accessible,  innovative  and  af¬ 
fordable  telephone  service  for  their 
telephone  customers. 

Without  statutory  authority,  the 
FCC  imposed  on  local  customers  an 
end-user  access  charge,  which  is  a 
form  of  excise  tax.  Now  the  FCC  is 
toying  with  the  idea  of  doubling 
that  tax. 

It  tossed  out  local  zoning  laws  to 
facilitate  satellite  dish  owners’  in¬ 
terests. 

Then  it  tossed  out  the  dish  own¬ 
ers  themselves  by  allowing  scram¬ 


bling  of  satellite  programming. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  a  still-pend¬ 
ing  action,  the  FCC’s  Common  Car¬ 
rier  Bureau  pre-empted  the  Texas 
Public  Utilities  Commission  by  al¬ 
lowing  an  oil  company  to  pick  and 
choose  among  local  telephone  com¬ 


panies,  regardless  of  existing  geo¬ 
graphical  franchises  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  If  the  FCC  decision  was 
upheld,  it  would  have  opposed  100 
years  of  regulatory  tradition. 

Louisiana  now  blocks  the  way  to 
this  federal  anarchy.  But  FCC 


Chairman  Mark  Fowler  is  undaunt¬ 
ed.  Reappointed  by  the  president  in 
this  election  year  to  provide  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  national  policy  continu¬ 
ity,  Fowler  has  big  plans  for  the 
states. 

In  Fowler’s  little  corner  of  uto¬ 
pia,  the  complete  deregulation  of 
local  telephone  service  will  bring 
about  manifold  benefits  for  states 
and  their  telephone  users.  Taking 
his  cue  from  Back  to  the  Future,  a 
movie  about  adolescent  relation¬ 
ships,  Fowler  calls  for  “a  return  to 
the  future.” 

Precisely  what  that  may  be  has 
yet  to  be  spelled  out,  but  Fowler 
continues  to  court  state  legislators 
and  executives,  whom  he  believes 
share  his  skepticism  regarding  pub¬ 
lic  regulation. 

He  may  even  have  found  some  al¬ 
lies  among  states  where  policies  are 
still  embryonic  and,  therefore,  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  chairman’s  ideology 
and  rhetoric. 

The  price  of  competition 

Competition  is  no  substitute  for 
sound  regulation.  Public  utilities 
are  granted  monopoly  franchises 
because  they  supply  vital  public 
services,  which  society  has  deter¬ 
mined  must  not  be  jeopardized  by 
market  fluctuations  or  the  vagaries 
of  corporate  politics. 

Regulation  ensures  that  public 
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utilities  remain  publicly  account¬ 
able.  Few  well-informed  state  poli¬ 
cymakers  would  substitute  unbri¬ 
dled  competition  for  public 
oversight  and  expect  their  constit¬ 
uents  to  benefit,  especially  with  to¬ 
day’s  less-than-perfect  markets 
and  confused  consumers.  More 
than  a  century  ago,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  the  father  of  regulation, 
saw  the  folly  of  the  type  of  “en¬ 
forced  competition”  that  Fowler 
holds  as  a  panacea. 

“The  lack  of  an  intelligent  sys¬ 
tem  and  an  ill-considered  faith  in 
manufactured  competition  has 
saddled  [New  England’s] 
trade  .  .  .  with  a  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary  debt,  which  it  cannot  shake 
off,”  he  said.  “Under  the  system  of 
competition,  four  [railroads],  with 
all  their  costly  machinery  and 
corps  of  officials,  must  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  Boston,  while  one  each 
satisfies  Baltimore  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.” 

How  familiar  it  sounds.  Today, 
multiple  telecommunications  pro¬ 
viders,  encouraged  by  the  FCC’s  so- 
called  unregulation,  compete  for 


Uln  the  absence  of  favorable  lower 
court  rulings,  the  states  could  only 
stand  by  as  the  FCC  encroached  upon 
their  rights  to  ensure  accessible  and 
affordable  telephone  service,  ft 
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the  right  to  serve  large,  high-vol¬ 
ume  corporate  customers. 

And  they  also  compete  for  the 
right  to  go  belly  up.  Many  of  these 
speculative  ventures  are  folding, 
leaving  behind  infrastructures  and 
employees  for  which  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand. 

In  addition,  the  local  telephone 
companies,  whipsawed  by  the 
threat  of  bypass,  are  trying  to  be¬ 
come  more  competitive  by  pushing 
for  deregulation  and  selling  un¬ 
wary  customers  packages  of  luxury 
services  with  hard-sell,  deceptive 
sales  tactics. 

New  technologies 

In  some  cases,  as  with  Pacific 
Bell’s  Project  Victoria,  new  tech¬ 
nologies  are  being  marketed  to  a 
high-tech,  high-income  audience 
without  much  regard  for  their 
broader  applicability. 

Because  of  state  intervention, 
subsequent  Project  Victoria  beta 
tests  will  be  spread  across  a  more 
heterogenous  cross  section  of  the 
population. 

If  the  forces  of  technology  are 
left  in  private  hands,  society  may 
pay  a  dear  price.  According  to  com¬ 
munications  economist  Lewis  Perl 
at  National  Economic  Research  As¬ 
sociates  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  com¬ 
petition  has  not  lowered  the  price 
of  telecommunications.  Rather,  it 
has  shifted  the  burden  of  paying 
this  price  from  the  well-heeled  to 
the  poor. 

Long-distance  and  toll  prices  are 
falling,  while  local  rates  are  rising. 
Local  ratepayers,  comprising  resi¬ 
dents  and  small  businesses,  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  na¬ 
tional  corporations,  which  are  the 
largest  users  of  interstate  and  toll 
services. 

California  has  created  a  tempo¬ 
rary  splint  for  the  low-income 
household  by  levying  a  small  tax  on 
long-distance  companies,  which  en¬ 
joy  the  benefits  of  reduced  access 
charges. 

This  tax  provides  bare-bones 
lifeline  telephone  service  for  nearly 
one  million  low-income  households. 

But  California,  like  other  states, 
can  do  little  to  protect  middle-in¬ 
come  residential  and  small-busi¬ 
ness  users,  who  are  being  asked  to 
pay  more  and  more  for  service  that 
is  not  measurably  better. 

This  is  an  unappetizing  prospect 
for  most  state  legislators  and  exec¬ 
utives,  who  face  re-election  by 
their  constituents. 

State  policymakers  know  that 
higher  prices  at  the  handset  will  re¬ 
duce  the  average  customer’s  incen¬ 
tive  to  make  use  of  electronic  mail, 
videotex  and  the  other  wonderful 
innovations  competition  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bring. 

If  we  are  serious  about  stimulat¬ 
ing  growth  of  an  information-based 
economy,  we  must  think  carefully 
before  burdening  the  majority  of 
telephone  customers  with  higher 
prices  for  the  local  service  they 
find  most  useful. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  those 
states  where  policymakers  and  reg¬ 
ulators  have  taken  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  in  telecommunications  devel¬ 
opments  —  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  California  —  the  most 
exciting  technological  services  are 


being  rolled  out  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  and  use. 

Besides  Pacific  Bell’s  Project  Vic¬ 
toria,  Illinois  Bell  and  Wisconsin 
Bell  are  testing  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Networks. 

New  Jersey  Bell  is  offering  pack¬ 


et-switched  services. 

The  FCC’s  activism  has  pro¬ 
voked  state  policymakers  to  take 
information  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  policy  seriously. 

Several  states  have  appointed 
special  legislative  committees  to 


examine  existing  and  proposed  pol¬ 
icies. 

Last  year,  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  State  Legislatures  (NCSL) 
formally  resolved  to  work  more 
closely  with  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  pursuit  of  their  common 
goals. 

These  organizations  were  coop¬ 
erating  by  coordinating  filing  of 
amicus  curiae,  or  friend  of  the 
court,  informational  briefs  in  the 
Louisiana  case. 

State  legislators  do  not  always 
agree  with  state  regulators,  just  as 
Congress  does  not  always  agree 
with  the  FCC,  but  they  are  working 
together  toward  mutual  goals. 
They  also  have  a  good  relationship 
Continued  on  page  44 
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with  the  National  Governors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  now  undertaking 
a  survey  of  state  telecommunica¬ 
tions  activities.  Progress  is  being 
made. 

In  light  of  the  states’  growing 
policy  sophistication,  the  NCSL 
adopted  a  policy  statement  in  1985 
requesting  Congress  to  “clarify  the 
jurisdictional  boundaries  between 
the  states  and  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  states’  ability  to  make 
reasonable  communications  policy 
tailored  to  their  respective  needs 
and  requirements,  and  to  prevent 
and  reverse  erosion  of  their  consti¬ 
tutional  and  statutory  policy  au¬ 
thority.” 

The  definitive  quality  of  the 
Louisiana  decision  answered  this 
need,  even  though  Congress  al¬ 
lowed  the  Communications  Act  to 
remain  ambiguous. 

But  even  as  the  justices  were 
handing  down  their  decision,  Sen¬ 
ate  Republicans  were  hatching 
plans  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  usurp  state  regulatory  au- 


Con  from  page  35 

that  private-line  service  has  been 
underpriced  for  years  (of  course, 
past  earning  deficiencies  are  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  current  situation)  and 
seem  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
more  efficient  if  there  were  more 
usage  of  switched  access  service 
and  less  reliance  on  dedicated  car¬ 
rier-provided  private-line  net¬ 
works.  If  this  is  indeed  the  thinking 
at  the  FCC’s  Common  Carrier  Bu¬ 
reau,  it  could  explain  at  least  some 
recent  rate  changes. 

While  we  cannot  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  why  the  FCC  has  shown 
such  extraordinary  tolerance  for 
massive  special-access  increases, 
we  do  know  that  the  BOCs  have 
traditionally  disfavored  private¬ 
line  loops  and  have  attempted  to 
migrate  private-line  customers  to 


thority  once  and  for  all. 

The  Dole  bill  would  transfer  con¬ 
trol  over  AT&T  and  the  baby  Bells 
from  the  courts  and  state  regula¬ 
tory  commissions  to  the  FCC. 

This  bill  would  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  the  states’  importance  as  so¬ 
cial  laboratories,  a  function  that 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  believed  is  one  of  the 
best  features  of  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Dole  bill  would  not  only  ho¬ 
mogenize  regulation  of  U.S.  tele¬ 
communications  policy,  it  would  do 
so  under  an  agency  whose  handling 
of  complex  regulatory  issues  has 
been  of  mixed  quality.  Further¬ 
more,  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
not  a  single  state  representative 
has  been  invited  to  participate  in 
the  Dole  bill  hearings. 

The  states  agree  with  Congress 
and  Fowler  that  it’s  time  to  re-ex¬ 
amine  U.S.  telecommunications  pol¬ 
icy. 

But  as  the  NCSL  declared  in  a  re¬ 
cent  resolution,  this  investigation 
should  be  public  and  broadly  par¬ 
ticipatory,  rather  than  conducted 


switched  services.  This  migration 
strategy  seems  to  have  picked  up 
substantial  momentum.  Special-ac¬ 
cess  rates,  and  thus  the  cost  of  pri¬ 
vate  networks,  keep  climbing, 
while  switched-access  rates  and 
the  cost  of  toll  and  Wats  lines  have 
dropped. 

If  this  migration  strategy  suc¬ 
ceeds,  users  will  be  more  dependent 
on  switched  services  and  will  have 
fewer  competitive  alternatives.  It 
could  significantly  limit  competi¬ 
tion  in  enhanced  services  as  the 
BOCs  force  customers  to  utilize 
their  natural  monopoly  network 
switching  facilities. 

In  short,  the  BOCs  will  gain  even 
greater  control  over  the  telecom¬ 
munications  market,  carrier-pro¬ 
vided  private-line  networks  will  be 
in  jeopardy  (in  some  instances, 


throughout  the  truncated  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  FCC  or  in  a  last-minute 
legislative  rush.  This  country  can 
do  better. 

In  California  this  year,  a  legisla¬ 
tive  task  force  on  telecommunica¬ 
tions  will  be  convened  as  the  first 
step  in  reworking  the  state’s  exist¬ 
ing  codes.  After  regulatory  experts 
help  define  the  issues,  legislative 
hearings  and  other  public  devices 
will  incite  a  thorough  social  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  future  of  telecom¬ 
munications  policy  in  California. 
Other  states  may  do  the  same. 

In  the  field  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  policy,  the  states  are  taking 
the  lead.  Congress  should  not  pass 
legislation  that  impedes  the  states’ 
progress. 

Instead,  it  might  develop  a  more 
viable  national  policy  by  revisiting 
next  year  the  various  proposals 
that  have  been  made  this  year  and 
inviting  the  states  as  full-fledged 
participants  in  the  policy  debate. 

The  states  can  hold  their  own  in 
the  old  federal/state  telecommuni¬ 
cations  partnership,  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  reaffirmed.  □ 


they  already  are)  and  there  could 
be  even  less  predictability  in  the 
long  run  for  telecommunications 
budgets. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  for  compa¬ 
nies  that  rely  on  carrier-provided 
private-line  networks  to  concede 
the  success  of  the  BOCs’  migration 
strategy. 

The  FCC  must  understand  that 
private-line  networks  have  and 
will  continue  to  produce  significant 
technological  and  economic  bene¬ 
fits.  Companies  that  have  built  and 
rely  on  carrier-provided  private¬ 
line  networks  have  a  right  to  regu¬ 
latory  protection  from  the  BOCs’ 
migration  strategy.  □ 
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services.  Regarding  arguments  that 
the  mid-course  correction  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  strategic  pricing,  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone  maintains  that  the 
rate  revisions  will  establish  rates 
targeted  to  earn  the  authorized 
12.75%  return,  thereby  eliminating 
the  uneconomic  incentive  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  seek  special  access  that  is 
caused  by  current  rates  being  be¬ 
low  costs. 

As  part  of  the  FCC’s  ongoing  in¬ 
vestigation  of  special-access  rates 
and  rate  relationships,  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  investigating  the  allocations 
of  costs  to  individual  special-access 
categories. 

During  this  investigation,  New 
England  Telephone  is  required  to 
keep  detailed  accounts  of  special- 
access  billings  to  enable  recalcula¬ 
tion  of  rates  and  refunds  based  on 
the  overall  level  of  rates  or  the  re¬ 
visions  of  specific  rate  elements. 

Neither  New  England  Telephone 
nor  New  York  Telephone  has  pro¬ 
posed  increasing  its  earnings  above 
the  authorized  12.75%  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  rate  period  to  recap¬ 
ture  revenue  shortfalls  previously 
experienced  during  the  rate  period. 
The  new  rates  were  requested  to 
correct  future  special-access  reve¬ 
nue  shortfalls  until  the  tariff  ex¬ 
pires  on  Dec.  31.0 


Transmission  from  page  34 
side  on  an  optical  disk. 

These  compressed  documents 
will  be  shipped  via  dedicated  high¬ 
speed  (56K  bit/sec)  phone  lines 
from  a  San  Jose  outpost  to  the  main 
campus  in  San  Jose  and  then  via 
AT&T  56K  bit/sec  dial-up  lines  to 
Charlotte,  N.C.  From  Charlotte  to 
Wilmington  the  data  will  move  a  bit 
slower,  as  AT&T  has  not  yet  in¬ 
stalled  56K  bit/sec  lines  on  that 
route.  At  GE’s  Wilmington  plant, 
the  data  will  be  stored  on  optical 
disks  for  decompression  and  re¬ 
trieval  by  computer  terminals. 

“Eventually  each  drawing  will 
be  able  to  be  sent  in  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute,”  says  Frank  McCarthy,  Pro¬ 
gram  Manager  for  Automation  at 
the  GE  Nuclear  site.  “At  first, 
though,  with  the  slower  AT&T 
lines  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  it  will 
take  about  three  minutes.  If  we  can 
get  this  technique  to  work  well,  it 
will  save  us  a  lot  of  time  in  sending 
good  quality  pictures  from  one 
place  to  another.  It  broadens  and 
makes  our  communications  possi¬ 
bilities  far  more  efficient.” 

The  GE  application  is  a  creative 
attempt  to  move  the  technology  to 
a  higher  plane,  but  it  is  not  yet  an 
approach  for  the  faint  of  heart.  The 
effort  has  taken  well  over  a  year  to 
implement,  costs  well  into  six  fig¬ 
ures  and  is  still  considered  some¬ 
what  dicey.  Technological  pitfalls 
aplenty  are  expected  to  befall  this 
project  before  it  is  considered 
sound. 

Until  communications  technol¬ 
ogy  and  optical  scanning  and  re¬ 
trieval  equipment  learn  to  relate  on 
a  day-to-day  level,  image  process¬ 
ing  will  remain  mostly  an  in-house, 
perhaps  local-area  network-based, 
application,  but  one  worth  investi¬ 
gating  carefully.  For  instance,  in 
certain  situations,  image  process¬ 
ing  is  an  excellent  alternative  to 
storing  documents  with  microgra¬ 
phics.  Analyze  the  record  retention 
system  and  needs  that  exist  at  your 
company.  Are  most  of  your  docu¬ 
ments  kept  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  accessed  infrequently?  Are 
they  mostly  held  on  to  for  financial 
auditing  and  legal  needs?  If  so,  mi¬ 
crographics  are  a  cost-effective 
method  for  such  storage  because 
they  are  a  low-cost  technique  to 
store  a  high  volume  of  documents. 

However,  if  the  records  are  fair¬ 
ly  active,  then  image  processing 
equipment  is  a  better  alternative. 
Mortgage  documents,  for  example, 
remain  on  file  for  an  average  of 
only  five  years,  with  at  least  some 
annual  activity  involving  them.  An 
image  processing  system  could  re¬ 
trieve  these  documents  in  a  matter 
of  seconds,  deliver  them  to  a  termi¬ 
nal  where  they  can  be  adjusted  and 
worked  on  and  then  store  them 
again  in  another  few  seconds.  The 
time  saved  compared  with  using 
micrographics  in  these  cases  and 
the  ability  to  put  these  documents 
on  a  computer  for  manipulation 
make  it  a  far  better  choice. 

The  various  forms  of  image  pro¬ 
cessing  should  not  be  judged  by  to¬ 
day’s  achievements.  It’s  a  young 
technology  that  will  eventually  be 
an  essential  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  asset  —  but  odds  are  not  be¬ 
fore  at  least  the  mid-1990s.  □ 
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No  time  for 


Proper  testing  can  prevent  user  problems. 


BY  EDWARD  HORRELL 

Special  to  Network  World 


Under  Murphy’s  law,  if  some¬ 
thing  can  go  wrong,  it  will.  Under 
the  laws  of  network  testing,  if 
something  can  go  wrong,  it  already 
has.  The  problem  for  the  network 
manager  is  that  he  doesn’t  know  it 
yet. 

Network  testing,  a  function  of 
network  control,  is  the  process  of 
determining  the  state  of  individual 
circuits  and  related  hardware.  If 
testing  reveals  degraded  service, 
fault  isolation  procedures  must  be 
used  to  identify  faulty  components. 

Traditionally,  network  manag¬ 
ers  have  taken  a  reactive  approach 

Horr  ell  is  president  of  Mitchell  & 
Horrell,  Inc.  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 


to  network  problems,  relying  exclu¬ 
sively  on  fault  isolation.  Network 
testing  lets  telecommunications 
managers  take  a  proactive  ap¬ 
proach  by  identifying  potential 
problems  before  they  affect  users. 
Although  it’s  impossible  to  test  ev¬ 
ery  circuit,  testing  critical  circuits 
can  prevent  major  headaches. 

Changing  times 

Four  current  conditions  have 
contributed  to  the  increased  impor¬ 
tance  of  network  testing  since  the 
advent  of  deregulation.  First,  voice 
circuit  quality  has  declined  since 
deregulation.  Few  communications 
managers  can  say  that  they  now 
enjoy  better  quality  voice  circuits. 
Changes  in  Bell  operating  company 
and  common  carrier  testing  proce¬ 
dures,  combined  with  staff  cut¬ 


backs  and  turnover  and  a  hands-off 
attitude  toward  multivendor  envi¬ 
ronments,  have  contributed  to  the 
generally  low  quality  of  service. 

Second,  end-to-end  testing  of  the 
public  switched  network  has  be¬ 
come  impossible  for  the  BOCs.  Cir¬ 
cuits  that  connect  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  switch  facilities,  private 
branch  exchanges,  automatic  call 
distributors,  Centrexes  and  so  on 
virtually  prohibit  end-to-end  test¬ 
ing  of  all  network  parts.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  local  testing  by  the 
BOCs  has  also  declined  because  of 
increasingly  diverse  multivendor 
environments.  Only  the  user, 
through  a  series  of  tests,  can  ap¬ 
proach  end-to-end  testing. 

Third,  communications  manag¬ 
ers  and  senior  management  now  re- 
ggjr*  Continued  on  page  46 
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UThe  critical  role  of  a  reliable  voice 
network  to  the  success  of  a  business 
has  become  agonizingly  clear  as  a 
result  of  the  drastic  effects  of 
deregulation  on  voice 
communications.  )) 
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alize  that  voice  and  data  networks 
are  of  equal  importance. 

The  critical  role  of  a  reliable 
voice  network  to  the  success  of  a 
business  has  become  agonizingly 
clear  as  a  result  of  the  drastic  ef¬ 
fects  of  deregulation  on  voice  com¬ 
munications. 

Finally,  in  today’s  environment 
of  multivendor  networks,  vendor 
support  for  network  testing  is  pa¬ 
thetic  at  best.  Finger  pointing  is  at 
an  all-time  high  among  vendors 
that  are  increasingly  concerned 
with  their  own  performance  within 
the  user’s  network  and  are  showing 
little  concern  for  end-to-end  up¬ 
time.  Anyone  who  questions  the 
validity  of  this  statement  should 
try  relocating  a  complex  voice  net¬ 
work. 

Understanding  the  state  of  net¬ 
work  testing  in  today’s  environ¬ 
ment  does  nothing  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  circuit  failures. 

The  effects  of  these  failures, 
however,  can  be  mitigated  through 
preparedness  and  by  understand¬ 
ing  how  problems  can  be  isolated 
and  corrected. 

Testing  alternatives 

In  the  past,  users  were  content  to 
rely  on  telephone  companies  or 
equipment  vendors  to  aid  in  the 
correction  of  network  and  circuit 
problems.  As  a  result,  there  has 
been,  until  recently,  little  impetus 
outside  the  telephone  companies  to 


develop  or  market  diagnostic  sys¬ 
tems.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
very  large  companies,  most  users 
were  comfortable  in  this  environ¬ 
ment. 

In  the  current  environment, 
managers  are  challenged  with  re¬ 
placing  in-house  testing  procedures 
and  functions  formerly  carried  out 
by  the  telephone  companies.  Man¬ 
agers  have  three  options  for  net¬ 
work  testing:  Rely  on  the  vendors, 
use  a  specialty  firm  or  handle  the 
job  in-house. 

In  the  first  option,  the  selection 
of  the  vendors  is  based  on  their 
ability  to  diagnose  and  correct  the 
user’s  network  problems.  Ideally, 
these  vendors  operate  as  the  user’s 
agent  and  handle  service  restora¬ 
tion  for  a  fee. 

Although  such  arrangements 
look  good  on  paper,  they  have  a 
few  drawbacks.  First,  fewer  and 


fewer  vendors  want  to  do  this. 
Also,  it  precludes  future  network 
flexibility  because  users  are  locked 
into  using  specific  vendors  for  net¬ 
work  services.  This  option  is  on  the 
decline,  despite  vendors’  sales 
pitches. 

The  second  option  —  using  a 
specialty  firm  —  is  the  equivalent 
of  contracting  labor  from  a  third 
party  that  provides  expertise  to  di¬ 
agnose  and  correct  problems  and 
occasionally  provide  routine  main¬ 
tenance.  Although  this  can  reduce 
staff,  it  often  is  not  a  cost-effective 
solution. 

Finally,  the  in-house  manage¬ 
ment  approach  allows  for  greater 
flexibility  in  design  and  operation 
and  enables  the  communications 
manager  to  better  understand  user 
difficulties.  It  also  requires  greater 
resource  commitments  on  the  part 
of  the  communications  department. 
This  option  is  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  predominant  among  large  users, 
and  telecommunications  managers 
are  showing  much  interest  in  both 
equipment  and  procedures  for  net¬ 
work  testing. 

Testing  prerequisites 

Before  beginning  the  testing,  the 
telecommunications  manager 
should  have  a  good  overall  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  network.  He  also  must 
determine  the  best  access  to  the  cir¬ 
cuit  to  be  tested;  he  should  have  the 
appropriate  testing  equipment;  and 
he  must  determine  standards  for 
network  uptime  and  communicate 
those  standards  to  vendors. 

In  any  network,  there  are  many 
ways  to  access  the  circuitry.  They 
range  from  a  simple  dial  access,  in 
which  a  circuit  group  is  accessed 
via  the  PBX  system,  to  more  com¬ 
plex  switched  access  test  systems 
that  are  directed  by  a  computer. 
Unless  testing  is  completely  auto¬ 
mated,  the  communications  manag¬ 
er  should  require  specific  procedur¬ 
al  documentation  to  determine 
what  access  methods  the  circum¬ 
stances  dictate. 

The  capabilities  of  test  devices 
have  undergone  radical  changes  in 
recent  years.  The  accuracy,  func¬ 
tionality,  size  and  flexibility  of  net¬ 
work  testing  equipment  is  con¬ 
stantly  improving.  A  plethora  of 
devices  perform  testing  in  such  ar¬ 
eas  as  transmission,  direct  current 
loop  and  signaling.  Additionally, 
devices  such  as  automatic  circuit 
testing  equipment  and  switched  ac¬ 
cess  maintenance  systems  add 
more  automatic  control  to  the  net¬ 
work. 

The  use  of  automatic  testing  sys¬ 
tems  is  the  leading  cause  of  change 
in  the  network  testing  arena.  Com¬ 


panies  such  as  Network  Control 
Corp.  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  offer  pro¬ 
cessor-based  automatic  testing  de¬ 
vices,  which  test  trunk  lines,  Wats, 
foreign  exchange  and  off-premise 
extension  circuits  as  well  as  T-l 
lines,  microwave  and  satellite 
links. 

Systems  of  this  type  are  usable 
for  one  or  more  locations  and  pro¬ 
vide  real-time  information  about 
the  status  of  all  circuits. 

But  whether  testing  is  manual  or 
automatic,  the  most  important  area 
of  management  is  the  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  acceptable  perfor¬ 
mance  and  to  communicate  those 
standards  to  vendors.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  many  users  discover  that  ven¬ 
dors  perceive  network  testing  as  an 
aid,  not  a  hindrance,  to  their  per¬ 
formance. 

Harold  Johnson,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Telecommunications 
and  Office  Automation  for  First 
Tennessee  Banks,  is  responsible  for 
voice  and  data  communications  for 
a  six-billion  dollar  holding  compa¬ 
ny.  He  describes  the  network  con¬ 
trol  center  as  “the  heartbeat  of  it 
all.”  Johnson  concurs  that  voice 
communications  has  taken  its 
rightful  place  alongside,  if  not 
ahead  of,  data  communications.  His 
daily  routine  of  testing  each  line 
provides  information  to  vendors 
before  they  would  normally  be 
aware  of  trouble. 

First  Tennessee’s  vendors  say 
that  their  job  is  now  easier.  Each 
month,  Johnson  and  his  staff  meet 
separately  with  the  BOCs  and 
AT&T  to  report  on  their  perfor¬ 
mance  within  First  Tennessee’s 
network.  The  joint  meetings  of  the 
BOCs  that  service  the  bank’s  many 
locations  have  led  to  friendly  com¬ 
petition  in  the  area  of  uptime. 
Johnson  says  that  this  competitive 
nature  has  resulted  in  significant 
increases  in  network  performance. 

Up  and  coming  events 

As  for  the  future,  current  trends 
will  lead  to  a  number  of  new  devel¬ 
opments.  First,  network  testing 
will  become  standard  operating 
procedure  for  all  large  users.  Ven¬ 
dors  will  virtually  abandon  respon¬ 
sibility  for  network  and  circuit  up¬ 
time,  and  users  will  be  responsible 
for  crossing  multivendor  bound¬ 
aries  and  seeing  that  their  net¬ 
works  operate  smoothly  as  a 
whole. 

Second,  the  use  of  automatic 
testing  equipment  for  voice  net¬ 
works  will  take  its  rightful  place 
alongside  the  popular  testing 
equipment  for  data  communica¬ 
tions  circuits.  In  addition,  PBX 
manufacturers  and  distributors 
will  begin  to  provide  this  equip¬ 
ment  as  part  of  their  systems  pack¬ 
age. 

Finally,  there  will  be  a  major  net¬ 
work  failure  within  the  next  12 
months  that  will  cause  communica¬ 
tions  managers  across  the  country 
to  reassess  their  testing  proce¬ 
dures. 

When  this  takes  place  —  and  it 
will  —  a  new  area  of  interest  will 
emerge  to  stimulate  great  interest 
in  the  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try.  That  area,  which  has  been 
largely  ignored,  is  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  planning.  □ 


BETTER  VALUE 

•  High  performance  async  data  switch 

•  Cost  effective— only  $80  per  line 

•  Up  to  144  9600  bps  lines 

•  Redundant  control  logic  available 

•  Port  contention  and  resource  sharing 
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CXI  500  Desktop  Data  Switch 


BETTER  CALL  US. 

To  receive  your  free  information  kit,  call 
800-235-6935.  In  California  call  800-368-8092. 
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Leaders  in  Data  Communications 


751  South  Kellogg  Avenue 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93117-3880 
(805)  964-9852 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

SOFTWARE 


The  soft 

side  of  PBX 

management 


Software  is  the  key 
to  managing  a  new  system. 


Continued  from  page  1 


support  private  communications 
systems  that  are  increasingly  seen 
as  corporate  revenue-producing 
tools.  But  there  is  a  caveat:  The 
maximum  benefit  from  a  PBX  will 
only  be  realized  when  the  commu¬ 
nications  manager  can  accurately 
track  system  costs  and  reconfigure 
the  system  quickly  in  response  to 
changing  circumstances. 

The  key  is  creating  a  computer¬ 
ized,  software-based  telecommuni¬ 
cations  management  information 
system.  First,  all  new  system  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  collected  and 
placed  into  three  data  bases:  PBX 
parameters,  internal  plant  records 
and  administrative  information. 
Once  these  three  data  bases  are 
constructed  (see  story  on  page  48), 
they  must  be  integrated  to  form  the 
core  of  system  information  that 
will  be  accessed  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  system. 

The  management  system  soft¬ 
ware  consists  of  several  separate 
programs  that  share  a  common,  in¬ 
tegrated  data  base.  For  smaller 
PBX  systems,  all  staff  members  can 
share  an  IBM  Personal  Computer 
AT  workstation  to  access  and  up¬ 
date  the  data  base. 

For  larger  systems,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  distribute  copies  of 
the  data  base  to  multiple, 
networked  personal  computers  on  a 
read-only  basis.  The  manager  can 
then  regularly  distribute  updated 
copies  of  the  master  data  base  to 
users  over  the  network. 

There  are  five  basic  elements  to 

Labelle  is  a  senior  associate  at 
Labelle  &  Labelle  P.A.  in  Seattle. 


the  management  system  software, 
including  a  system  parameters  pro¬ 
gram,  an  order  generator,  a  finan¬ 
cial  management  module,  a  rate 
comparison  program  and  a  conver¬ 
sion  program. 

The  system  parameters  program 

The  system  parameters  program 
provides  the  communications  man¬ 
ager  with  an  overall  profile  of  the 
system,  including  an  inventory  of 
equipment  and  its  location  as  well 
as  a  detailed  profile  of  each  user. 
The  information  used  by  the  pa¬ 
rameters  program  comes  from  PBX 
records  assembled  by  the  vendor, 
such  as  station  line  appearances, 
station  features,  routing  tables  and 
trunk  groups;  from  plant  records 
that  describe  the  wiring  path  from 
switch  ports  to  station  sets  and 
provide  a  directory  of  all  interme¬ 
diate  distribution  frames  (IDF); 
and  from  administrative  records 
that  identify  each  station  user,  his 
department  and  the  station’s  bud¬ 
get  or  cost  center. 

The  system  parameter  records 
can  also  be  used  to  create  an  on-line 
directory  that  can  aid  system  at¬ 
tendants  in  avoiding  problems  such 
as  misdirected  calls  and  slow  an¬ 
swers  —  sources  of  user  irritation. 

If  your  PBX  vendor  can’t  supply 
this  program,  set  your  program¬ 
ming  department  on  it,  but  be 
aware  that  developing  this  directo¬ 
ry  program  will  eat  up  large  chunks 
of  their  time. 

The  work  order  generator 

Ideally,  the  work  order  genera¬ 
tor  should  be  in  place  early,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  during  the  PBX  in¬ 
stallation  and  cutover  as  well  as 
jEgpContinued  on  page  48 
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during  later  normal  operation.  It 
should  provide  information  about 
work  on  order,  work  in  progress 
and  work  completed. 

Making  an  effective  order  gener¬ 
ator  means  sitting  down  with  ven¬ 
dors  and  developing  a  system 
through  which  management-sys¬ 
tem-generated  work  orders  can  be 
downloaded  in  the  proper  format  to 
the  vendors’  operations  depart¬ 
ments  for  implementation. 


This  also  enables  the  vendor,  af¬ 
ter  the  work  is  done,  to  provide  in¬ 
formation  directly  to  the  system,  so 
that  the  completed  orders  can  be 
logged  for  billing  to  the  proper  bud¬ 
get  and  cost  centers. 

The  key  to  controlling  PBX  ser¬ 
vice  and  maintenance  costs  is  prop¬ 
erly  managing  the  vendor,  and  a 
work  order  generator  is  invaluable 
in  doing  so. 

When  a  line  is  moved,  added  or 
changed,  for  example,  the  telecom¬ 


munications  manager  can  save 
money  by  managing  the  vendor  and 
deciding  for  himself  which  pairs  to 
use  to  create  the  new  run,  including 
any  spares  that  should  be  put  to 
use  and  the  number  and  location  of 
IDFs. 

With  this  information  on  the 
work  ticket,  one  technician  can 
handle  the  wiring. 

Yet  another  advantage  of  a  work 
order  generator  is  that  it  makes  it 
easier  for  the  communications  man¬ 


ager  to  detect  discrepancies  on 
bills,  or  multiple  billings  for  the 
same  operation. 

The  financial  management  mod¬ 
ule 

The  financial  management  mod¬ 
ule  can  be  used  to  develop  and  justi¬ 
fy  a  budget  for  the  communications 
manager’s  department. 

It  saves  staff  time  and  money  for 
the  manager  by  generating  finan¬ 
cial  reports  that  include  informa- 


►  PBX  DATA  BASES 

Garbage  in,  garbage  out 


No  matter  how  carefully  it  is 
manufactured  and  installed  or 
how  sophisticated  its  manage¬ 
ment  system  software  is,  a  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange  with  a 
sloppily  collected  management 
system  data  base  will  give  its  us¬ 
ers  nothing  but  headaches. 

The  three  principal  types  of  in¬ 
formation  included  in  a  PBX  man¬ 
agement  system  data  base  are  the 
PBX  parameters,  the  internal 
plant  (wiring  and  cabling)  re¬ 
cords  and  the  user  administrative 
information. 

PBX  parameters 

Once  a  user  selects  a  PBX  and 
signs  a  contract,  the  vendor’s  cus¬ 
tomer  service  representatives  an¬ 
alyze  the  user’s  needs  and  set  up 
the  PBX. 

Unfortunately,  most  vendors’ 
customer  service  departments 
have  insufficient  budgets  and  are 
chronically  understaffed  and 
overworked. 

Consequently,  their  analysis 
often  means  breezing  through  the 
customer  company,  counting  sta¬ 
tion  sets,  estimating  the  number 
of  call  pickup  groups  and  call  for¬ 
wards,  scanning  the  intracom¬ 
pany  directory  to  find  the  direct 
inward  dialing  stations,  asking 
secretaries  whose  phones  they 
answer  and  assigning  everybody 
a  class  of  service. 

They  then  take  an  obligatory 
peek  into  the  switch  room  to  see 
what  trunks  appear  at  the  carri¬ 
er-user  demarcation  point  before 
entering  the  information  into  a 
system  generator  for  processing. 

PBX  parameters  collected  in 
this  cavalier  manner  are  likely  to 


be  shot  through  with  errors.  The 
result  is  that  the  communications 
manager  suffers  through  week 
after  week  of  software  reconfi¬ 
gurations,  hoping  that  the  vendor 
will  get  it  right  before  the  cutover 
is  completed. 

Ideally,  users  should  define 
their  own  systems  long  before 
signing  the  contract.  They  should 
find  out  what  lines  appear  on 
what  sets,  figure  out  who  gets  di¬ 
rect  inward  dialing  numbers,  find 
a  set  of  floor  plans,  mark  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  each  station  and  so  on. 

Most  importantly,  communica¬ 
tions  managers  should  ask  line 
management  in  sales,  production 
and  other  departments  not  only 
what  they  need,  but  what  they 
want. 

Then  communications  manag¬ 
ers  can  lead  vendor  representa¬ 
tives  from  station  to  station  and 
sit  them  down  with  each  user  and 
line  manager  enabling  everybody 
to  understand  what  is  expected. 

Vendor  customer  service  de¬ 
partments  normally  supply  forms 
for  defining  the  software  control¬ 
ling  each  station.  Before  initialing 
and  dating  the  forms,  the  tele¬ 
communications  manager  should 
have  each  station  user  inspect 
them  to  make  sure  they  are  accu¬ 
rate. 

The  users  should  also  initial 
the  forms  so  that  they  can’t  tell 
the  manager  on  cutover  day  that 
they  asked  for  a  different  ar¬ 
rangement. 

The  same  should  be  done  with 
other  forms  on  which  the  class  of 
service  definitions,  trunk  tables 
and  least-cost  routing  parameters 
are  specified. 


Before  the  customer  service 
representatives  leave,  all  forms 
and  worksheets  should  be  copied 
and  put  under  lock  and  key.  They 
make  up  the  telecommunications 
manager’s  system  bible. 

This  approach  to  the  system 
definition  process  will  take  more 
time  than  vendors  like  to  spend 
on  it,  so  expect  them  to  squeal 
like  stuck  pigs. 

The  internal  plant  comprises 
all  system  wiring.  A  1,000-station 
PBX  will  need  an  internal  plant  of 
at  least  3,000  pairs  or  more,  and 
the  telecommunications  manager 
has  to  keep  track  of  it  all.  The 
best  way  to  do  so  is  to  supervise 
the  vendor  technicians  closely, 
perhaps  by  assigning  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  monitor  their  work  and 
ensure  that  they  keep  good  re¬ 
cords. 

Cable  records  from  most  ven¬ 
dors  consist  of  a  few  smudged 
and  scribbled  sheets  of  paper 
stuffed  into  a  pouch  inside  the 
switch  cabinet.  Because  they  are 
seldom  updated,  they  quickly  be¬ 
come  obsolete. 

When  no  accurate  records  are 
available  for  reference  and  a  ca¬ 
bling  change  is  needed,  two  $40- 
an-hour  vendor  technicians  — 
one  on  each  end  —  are  needed  to 
sort  through  all  the  wires. 

Accurate,  up-to-the-minute  in¬ 
ternal  plant  records  are  a  good 
way  to  eliminate  excessive  labor 
costs,  not  to  mention  minimizing 
the  aggravation  of  having  techni¬ 
cians  slogging  through  the  wire 
closets  and  overhead  cable  trays. 

Administrative  arrangements 

Besides  tracking  PBX  parame¬ 


ters  and  internal  plant  records, 
telecommunications  managers 
should  maintain  a  data  base  of  in¬ 
ternal  company  information  that 
does  not  involve  the  vendor. 

Among  that  information 
should  be: 

■  An  internal  telephone  directory 
organized  by  person,  department, 
job  description  and  station  num¬ 
ber. 

■  A  list  of  budget  and  cost  cen¬ 
ters,  especially  in  a  shared  tenant 
services  application.  Assign  a 
cost  to  every  kind  of  station  set, 
plant  facility  and  switch  port. 
These  figures  should  be  loaded 
with  a  prorated  cost  for  the 
switch  room  square  footage,  ad¬ 
ministrative  overhead  and  the 
like. 

This  information  is  needed  to 
bill  each  operational  entity  in  the 
firm  or  each  tenant  on  your  sys¬ 
tem.  A  station  message  detail  re¬ 
corder  is  a  must. 

■  A  list  of  rate  bases  for  all  inter¬ 
local  access  and  transport  area 
carriers.  With  the  welter  of  carri¬ 
ers  available  these  days  and  with 
rates  in  a  constant  state  of  flux, 
telecommunications  managers 
need  to  keep  this  information  cur¬ 
rent  almost  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

True,  these  recommended  data 
base  collection  procedures  will  be 
time-consuming,  but  they  pay  off 
after  the  cutover  because  the 
amount  of  time  users  will  have  to 
spend  on  maintaining  the  MIS 
system  will  be  minimal. 

Better  yet,  your  efforts  will  be 
appreciated  by  everyone  in  the 
company  —  including  upper  man¬ 
agement. 

—  Thomas  LaBelle 


When  you  choose  fiber-optics  to  ensure  the  quality  of  your  data  and  voice  private  lines . . . 
. . .  Make  the  choice  that  will  ensure  that  quality  at  the  lowest  price. 
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tion  on  both  fixed  and  variable  as¬ 
sets. 

Every  station  represents  a  fixed 
asset. 

Fixed  cost  expenses  include  the 
costs  of  the  station  set,  the  inside 
plant  the  set  uses  and  the  portion 
of  the  switch  it  occupies. 

Variable  expenses  include  the 
bills  for  message  units  and  toll 
charges  the  set  runs  up  each 
month,  such  as  calls  received  over 
800-service  lines. 

Other  costs  include  outlays  for 
service  and  maintenance. 

Providing  such  detailed  budget¬ 
ary  information  may  be  gilding  the 
lily  for  smaller  companies,  but  it 
can  score  points  for  the  communi¬ 
cations  manager  at  a  large  compa¬ 
ny  —  particularly  when  upper 
management  is  picky  about  the 
quarterly  bottom  line. 

The  company’s  comptroller 
should  help  design  the  management 
system’s  financial  program  so  that 
its  structure  parallels  that  of  the 
corporate  accounting  system. 

The  rate  comparison  program 

The  rate  comparator  is  a  tool 
used  to  determine  optimum  carrier 
rates  that  the  user  can  then  pro¬ 
gram  into  the  PBX’s  least-cost  rout¬ 
ing  system. 

The  comparator  can  also  com¬ 
pare  carriers’  newly  announced 
discount  rates  with  other  carriers’ 
existing  rates  or  analyze  what-if 
scenarios  that  take  into  account 
times,  area  codes,  call  volumes  and 
other  parameters  and  determine 
the  cheapest  carriers,  services  or 
lines  to  use  for  specific  applica¬ 
tions.  • 

The  core  of  the  rate  comparator 
is  a  data  base  that  contains  the 
rates  of  all  carriers  to  which  the 
user  has  access. 

If  a  carrier  calls  up  and  an¬ 
nounces  a  discount,  you  can  plug  in 
those  new  rates  and  quickly  com¬ 
pare  them  to  those  of  other  carri¬ 
ers. 

There  are  a  number  of  rate  com¬ 
parison  programs  on  the  market, 
but  beware  of  those  that  only  cover 
Wats  lines.  If  AT&T  and  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission 
have  their  way,  Wats  will  go  the 
way  of  the  dodo  bird  in  the  next  12 
to  18  months.  As  a  minimum,  a 
comparison  program  should  cover 
direct  distance  dialing  and  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  services,  as 
well  as  Wats. 

Also,  if  the  program's  pricing  is 
based  on  the  vertical  and  horizon¬ 
tal  coordinate  system  (V&H)  tables 
that  calculate  the  airline  mileage 
between  two  points  on  the  vendor’s 
network,  the  user  must  subscribe  to 
the  vendor’s  V&H/local  exchange 
prefix  update  service. 

Not  only  must  the  user  pay  to  get 
a  list  of  any  new  local  exchanges 
that  are  put  into  service,  but  up¬ 
dates  only  come  out  periodically. 

As  a  result,  a  lag  will  occur  be¬ 
tween  the  time  the  calls  can  be 
made  to  the  new  local  exchange 
prefix  and  when  their  prices  can  be 
determined  using  the  call  account¬ 
ing  system.  A  comprehensive  rate 
comparison  program  is  difficult  to 
write,  and  only  a  large  user  is  likely 
to  profit  by  developing  one  in- 
house. 


Lastly,  conversion  programs 
read  the  data  files  from  disparate 
devices  such  as  the  PBX’s  parame¬ 
ter  block  and  station  message  detail 
recording  (SMDR)  devices.  These 
programs  convert  all  data  into  the 
uniform  format  and  language  used 
by  the  rest  of  the  management  sys¬ 
tem  software  routines. 

Though  they  don’t  produce  in¬ 
formation  that  the  communications 
manager  can  use  directly,  conver¬ 
sion  programs  perform  the  back¬ 
ground  tasks  that  make  the  man¬ 
agement  system  work  as  a  whole. 

Basic  requirements 

Minimum  requirements  for  run¬ 
ning  management  system  software 
(for  systems  up  to  about  5,000 
lines)  include  a  PC  AT  with  512K 


bytes  of  random-access  memory,  a 
40M-byte  hard  disk  and  a  tape  cas¬ 
sette  for  archiving.  The  computer 
also  needs  enough  I/O  ports  to  sup¬ 
port  all  user  needs. 

Users  may  need  to  gather  data 
from  the  PBX’s  System  Administra¬ 
tion  as  well  as  from  its  SMDR  or  the 
SMDR  processing  devices  to  get  an 
accurate  picture  of  port  require¬ 
ments. 

Ports  may  be  needed  to  connect 
modems  for  downloading  work  or¬ 
ders  to  the  vendor  and  contacting 
other  data  bases  such  as  a  V&H  ser¬ 
vice. 

In  addition,  the  system  will  re¬ 
quire  a  port  for  at  least  one  printer, 
and  the  telecommunications  man¬ 
ager  may  want  a  dedicated  dial-up 
port  to  allow  remote  access  by  tech¬ 


nicians.  Finally,  whether  a  man¬ 
agement  system  program  is  bought 
from  a  consultant  or  a  vendor  or 
written  from  scratch  by  the  user’s 
staff,  it  should  be  easily  convert¬ 
ible  to  run  on  a  minicomputer  or  a 
mainframe. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  written 
in  one  of  the  ubiquitous  business 
languages  such  as  Compile  Basic, 
Cobol  or  C. 

Unless  a  comprehensive  manage¬ 
ment  system  program  is  in  place  by 
the  time  a  new  PBX  system  is  cut 
over,  the  demands  of  users  may 
well  outstrip  the  communications 
manager’s  ability  to  keep  up  with 
them. 

And  then  only  the  vendors  will 
be  in  a  position  to  profit  from  the 
situation.  □ 


The  Right  System:  ITT  3100  Voice/Data  PABX 


If  yours  is  a  growing  company,  you 
need  a  telephone  system  with  growth 
capability  built  right  into  it: 

The  ITT  System  3100  Voice/Data 
PABX. 

The  entire  system  is  modular.  Which 
allows  it  to  grow  with  remarkable  cost 
efficiency.  Now  and  in  the  future.  You 
see,  while  you  grow,  you  just  keep 
adding  on  to  your  original  equipment 
instead  of  replacing  it. 

Start  small,  grow  big 

You  can  start  with  as  few  as  20 
telephone  lines  and  grow  up  to  384. 
You  can  add  on  as  little  as  one  phone 
at  a  time  or  as  many  as  you  need. 

The  ITT  System  3100  not  only 
communicates  voice,  it  can  be 
programmed  to  communicate  data 
from  one  work  station  to  another,  to 
computers,  word  processors,  high 
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speed  printers  and  electronic  mail 
systems.  So  it’s  not  only  expandable  in 
terms  of  telephones  and  lines,  but  it’s 
also  expandable  in  functions.  And,  it’s 
all  so  remarkably  easy  to  use. 


It’s  for  now  arid  the  future 

Simply  stated,  it  can  easily  handle  the 
complex  voice  requirements  you  have 
now  plus  the  rapidly  developing  data 
communications  capability  you’re  sure 
to  need  in  the  future. 


What  system  in  its  category  is 
equipped  to  do  so  much,  so 
economically?  More  than  6,000 
companies  all  across  America  have 
answered  by  buying  the  cost-efficient 
ITT  System  3100.  They  all  find  it 
comforting  to  know  too,  that  we  have 
a  national  service  organization  they 
can  call  on  should  the  need  ever  arise. 
And  behind  that,  there’s  an  R&D 
organization  that’s  made  ITT  a  world 
leader  in  telecommunications. 

The  only  way  to  grow 

Why  take  chances?  Get  the  right  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  start:  ITT  System  3100T 


For  more  information, call  toll-free: 
1-800-922-0184,  Operator  #1. 

Or  write:  ITT,  Business  &  Consumer  Communications 
Division,  6131  Falls  of  the  Neuse  Road.  Dept.  CC-6. 
Raleigh.  NC  27609.ln  Canada,  call:  1-519-821-2000. 
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►  TARIFF  REVIEW 

Users  blast  FCC  conduct 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Groups 
representing  some  of  the  largest 
user  companies  in  the  nation  have 
charged  that  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission’s  Com¬ 
mon  Carrier  Bureau  violated  feder¬ 
al  law  by  meeting  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  local  exchange  carriers 
—  but  not  users  —  to  discuss  up¬ 
coming  tariff  filings. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Telecommunications 
Users  Committee,  the  International 


Communications  Association  and 
seven  other  organizations  recently 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  FCC  al¬ 
leging  that  meetings  between  bu¬ 
reau  personnel  and  members  of  an 
industry  task  force  violated  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 
The  statute  was  enacted  in  1972  to 
regulate  advisory  committees  made 
up  of  governmental  and  nongovern¬ 
mental  employees. 

According  to  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
Attorney  James  Blaszak,  on  Aug. 
15,  the  Common  Carrier  Bureau  re¬ 
leased  an  order  specifying  the  cost 


support  material  that  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers  must  provide  with 
their  Oct.  3  filings  for  1987  private¬ 
line  special-access  tariffs. 

The  order,  Blaszak  said,  referred 
to  meetings  between  FCC  and  in¬ 
dustry  representatives.  According 
to  Blaszak,  the  order  notes  the 
FCC’s  view  that  the  meetings 
helped  formulate  a  tariff  review 
plan  that  can  be  implemented 
“without  burden”  to  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers.  Blaszak  said  the 
FCC  refused  to  say  when  the  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  carriers  were  held. 

The  groups  filed  an  emergency 
application  for  review  with  the 
FCC,  requesting  that  the  Common 
Carrier  Bureau  vacate  its  Aug.  15 
order  and  open  the  tariff  review 
plans  for  public  comment. 


“The  issue  strikes  me  as  a  very 
fundamental  procedural  question,” 
Blaszak  said.  “Why  is  the  agency 
developing  tariff  review  plans  with 
the  carriers  but  not  including  the 
carrier’s  customers  in  the  pro¬ 
cess?” 

Blaszak  said  that  if  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  review  is  rejected,  the 
group  may  resort  to  legal  action. 

John  Cimko,  chief  of  the  FCC 
tariff  division,  said  his  agency  is 
considering  the  application  for  re¬ 
view,  and  no  date  has  been  set  for  a 
ruling  on  the  matter. 

Cimko  defended  the  meetings  be¬ 
tween  FCC  and  industry  represen¬ 
tatives,  saying  they  would  speed 
up  the  formulation  of  private-line 
special-access  tariffs  for  1987. 

“We  decided  that,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  our  review  of  the  access 
tariffs  and  the  review  of  those  tar¬ 
iffs  by  interested  parties,  it  would 
be  useful  to  give  a  further  defini¬ 
tion  of  what  we  wanted  [from  the 
carriers]  in  the  way  of  cost  sup¬ 
port,”  Cimko  said.  “In  order  to 
achieve  uniformity,  we  decided  to 
hold  meetings  with  local  carriers  to 
advise  them  of  the  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  we  wanted  from  them.” 

Cimko  said  his  agency  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  devise  a  tariff  review 
process  that  would  not  place  “un¬ 
due  burden”  on  the  carriers.  He 
also  said  that  if  the  FCC  had  not  is¬ 
sued  its  Aug.  15  order  setting  out 
the  cost  support  material,  the  carri¬ 
ers  “would  have  unilaterally  de¬ 
fined  the  kind  of  cost  support  they 
wanted  to  submit  to  us.” 

Cimko  added  that  interested  par¬ 
ties  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  local  exchange  car¬ 
rier  local-access  tariffs  after  the 
Oct.  3  filing  date.O 


Intecom  from  page  2 

In  addition  to  equipment  fail¬ 
ings,  including  misrouting  of  calls 
and  line  problems,  Intecom  did  not 
supply  software  for  the  switches 
that  it  had  agreed  to  deliver,  the  of¬ 
ficial  said.  RTS  claims  it  had  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
American  Network’s  suit  against 
Intecom,  but  its  motion  was  denied. 

Intecom  last  week  acknowledged 
the  RTS  suit  and  said  it  has  re¬ 
tained  counsel.  The  company  re¬ 
portedly  manufactured  fewer  than 
20  of  the  TSX  switches.  The  compa¬ 
ny  developed  the  switch  about  five 
years  ago  for  tandem  switching  but 
later  decided  not  to  pursue  that 
market. 

In  addition  to  the  RTS  Teleleas¬ 
ing  suit,  Intecom  is  facing  binding 
arbitration  with  the  University  of 
Denver  because  of  problems  related 
to  Intecom  IBX  equipment  installed 
in  1984  at  the  university  at  a  cost 
of  $3.5  million. 

The  contract  between  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  Intecom  reportedly 
calls  for  such  arbitration  to  resolve 
contractual  differences.  Hearings 
in  the  arbitration  process  are 
scheduled  to  begin  Oct.  14. 

Attorneys  for  the  university 
were  unavailable  for  comment.  In¬ 
tecom  described  the  situation  as 
“private  arbitration  between  the 
two  companies  to  resolve  contrac¬ 
tual  differences  of  opinion  over 
what’s  working  and  what’s  not.”0 


Have  you  got 
the  right  connections? 


You  don’t  have  to  be  on  first  name  terms 
with  the  Reagans  to  be  well  connected. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  visit  Localnet  ’86,  the 
complete  local  area  network  event. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year,  Localnet  remains 
the  most  comprehensive  event  dedicated  to 
local  area  networks. 

Boasting  an  impressive  line-up  of  over 
seventy  companies,  you’ll  be  able  to  see  the 
up-to-the-minute  products  and  services  in 
local  area  networking. 

But  that’s  not  all. 

Running  alongside  the  exhibition  is  a 
topflight  conference  offering  valuable  insights 
into  new  developments,  techniques  and 
applications.  The  Localnet  conference  will 
also  give  helpful  advice  to  companies  wanting 
to  make  that  initial  purchase  or  to  those 
wishing  to  upgrade  existing  systems. 

Make  the  right  connections  at  Localnet  ’86, 
November  18  -  20,  Moscone  Center, 

San  Francisco. 

Localnet  ’86  is  held  in  conjunction  with 
The  International  ISDN  Conference  and  The 
International  Open  Systems  Conference. 

For  your  FREE  exhibition  tickets  or 
conference  brochure  simply  complete 
and  return  the  coupon  or  phone  Online 
at  (212)  279  8890. 

Online  International  Inc,  989  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10018-5845. 
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Calendar 


Sept.  22-23,  New  York  —  Tele¬ 
com  System  Maintenance:  Man¬ 
agement  and  Cost  Control.  Also, 
Oct.  27-28,  Chicago;  Nov.  3-4,  Los 
Angeles.  Contact:  BCR  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 
60521. 

Sept.  22-23,  Boston  —  Under¬ 
standing  Data  Communications. 

Also,  Sept.  25-26,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Sept.  29-30,  San  Jose,  Calif.  Con¬ 
tact:  Data-Tech  Institute,  Lakeview 
Plaza,  Clifton,  N.J.  07015. 

Sept.  22-23,  New  York  —  The 
Information  Center  and  Fourth 
Generation  Languages/Systems 
(4th  GLS).  Contact:  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Continuing  Edu¬ 
cation,  Seminar  Center,  575  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Sept.  22-24,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  Principles  of  Traffic  and  Net¬ 
work  Design.  Contact:  abcTele- 
training,  Inc.,  Training  Manuals/ 
Workshops,  P.O.  Box  537,  Geneva, 
Ill.  60134. 

Sept.  23-24,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  The  Future  of  Centrex:  Cen¬ 
trex  in  the  New  Computer  III  En¬ 
vironment.  Contact:  Rose  Hill,  Con¬ 
ference  Registrar,  Phillips 
Publishing,  Inc.,  7811  Montrose 
Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

Sept.  23-24,  Dallas  —  Nepcon 
Southwest.  Contact:  Infomart, 
Suite  6038,  1950  Stemmons  Free¬ 
way,  Dallas,  Texas.  75207. 

Sept.  23-24,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  Hands-On  PC  Networks.  Also, 
Oct.  21-22,  Boston;  Nov.  4-5,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.;  Nov.  18-19,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  Dec.  9-10,  Los  Angeles. 
Contact:  Integrated  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  5800  Hannum  Ave.,  P.O.  Box 
3614,  Culver  City,  Calif.  90231. 

Sept.  23-26,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  Computer  Network  Design  and 
Protocols.  Also,  Sept.  30-Oct.l,  San 
Diego;  Nov.  4-7,  Los  Angeles;  Nov. 
18-21,  Boston;  Dec.  2-5,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  Contact:  Yolande  Amund¬ 
son,  Integrated  Computer  Systems, 
5800  Hannum  Ave.,  Culver  City, 
Calif.  90231. 

Sept.  24-25,  Chicago  —  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Fiber-optic  Communi¬ 
cations  Systems.  Also,  Oct.  8-9, 
New  Orleans.  Contact:  Hinckley 
Communications,  Inc.,  14  Parker 
Road,  Osterville,  Mass.  02655. 

Sept.  24-25,  Denver  —  Micro- 
Mainframe  Links.  Contact:  Digital 
Consulting  Associates,  Inc.,  6 
Windsor  St.,  Andover,  Mass.  01810. 

Sept.  25-26,  La  Jolla,  Calif.  — 
Third  Annual  Intelligent  Build¬ 
ings  Conference.  Contact:  Cross 


Information  Co.,  Canyon  Center, 
Suite  311,  1881  9th  St.,  Boulder, 
Colo.  80302-5151. 

Sept.  25-26,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — 
Tutorials  in  Computing.  Contact: 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Data  Pro¬ 
cessing,  Washington  University, 
Campus  Box  1141,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63130. 

Sept.  25-27,  San  Francisco  — 
Fourth  Annual  Personal  Comput¬ 
er  Faire.  Contact:  The  Interface 
Group,  Registration  Dept.,  300 
First  Ave.,  Needham,  Mass.  02194. 

Sept.  26,  Newton,  Mass.  —  Mac¬ 
ros  on  Lotus  1-2-3:  For  Power  Us¬ 
ers.  Contact:  Joan  Merrick,  Boston 
University  Metropolitan  College, 
Seminar  Coordination  Office,  Suite 
415,  850  Boylston  St.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.  02167. 

Sept.  28-Oct.  2,  Dallas  —  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Information  Manage¬ 
ment’s  Annual  Conference.  Con¬ 
tact:  Society  for  Information 
Management,  Suite  600,  111  E. 
Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60601. 

Sept.  29-30,  San  Francisco  — 
Satellite  Technology  for  the  Non¬ 
technical  Manager.  Also,  Nov.  13- 
14,  Washington,  D.C.  Contact:  Phil¬ 
lips  Publishing,  Inc.,  7811  Montrose 
Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  1,  Chicago  —  In¬ 
ternetworking  and  Advanced  Pro¬ 
tocols.  Also,  Oct.  8-10,  Boston;  Oct. 
22-24,  San  Jose,  Calif.  Contact: 
Center  for  Advanced  Professional 
Education,  Suite  110,  1820  E.  Garry 
St.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92705. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  1,  Chicago  — 
Hands-On  Local-area  Networks: 
Integrating  Current  LAN  Technol¬ 
ogy.  Contact:  The  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  Carnegie  Bldg.,  55  Main  St., 
Madison,  N.J.  07940. 

Oct.  1,  Hartford,  Conn.  —  Deal¬ 
ing  with  Vendors  and  Suppliers. 

Also,  Oct.  7,  Boston.  Contact:  Per¬ 
formance  Seminar  Group,  11  Com¬ 
merce  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  06850. 

Oct.  1-2,  San  Francisco  —  Fiber 
Optics  for  the  Nontechnical  Man¬ 
ager.  Also,  Nov.  11-12,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Contact:  Phillips  Publish¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  7811  Montrose  Road, 
Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

Oct.  1-3,  Dallas  —  Principles 
and  Applications  of  Fiber-optic 
Communications  Systems.  Also, 
Nov.  5-7,  Denver.  Contact:  Light- 
ech,  Inc.,  Suite  515,  2116  E.  Arapa- 
ho,  Richardson,  Texas.  75081. 
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MAP  from  page  8 

nications,  Inc.  debuted  a  single¬ 
card  MAP  net  interface  and  an  ex¬ 
ternal  modem  that  allow  users  to 
hook  IBM  Personal  Computers  and 
Industrial  Computers  to  10M  bit/ 
sec  broadband  MAP  local-area  net¬ 
works. 

The  product  introduction  came 
on  the  heels  of  an  announcement 
from  IBM  and  joint  product  devel¬ 
opment  partner  Industrial 
Networking,  Inc.  (INI)  of  a  two- 
board  interface  set  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  task. 

Concord  Communications  said  it 
will  provide  broadband  communi¬ 
cations  networking  gear  to  both  Sy- 
tek,  Inc.  and  Motorola,  Inc.  Under 
the  terms  of  their  multiyear  agree¬ 
ment,  Concord  Communications 


will  supply  Sytek  with  its  10M  bit/ 
sec  head  end  remodulators  and 
broadband  modems. 

The  Concord  Communications 
products  will  be  incorporated  into 
Sytek’s  Localnet  broadband  net¬ 
work  offering.  Concord  Communi¬ 
cations  also  inked  a  multiyear  pact 
to  supply  Motorola  with  its  head 
end  remodulators. 

Codenoll  Technology  Corp.  and 
Computrol,  a  division  of  Kidde 
Automated  Systems,  announced 
10M  bit/sec  fiber-optic  modems  and 
media  systems  reportedly  designed 
to  work  with  MAP.  The  two  compa¬ 
nies  inked  a  joint  product  develop¬ 
ment  agreement  earlier  this  year. 

Codenoll’s  Codenet  3410  and  the 
Computrol  M-10F  modems  are  de¬ 
signed  to  operate  with  token-bus 


controllers  from  Motorola,  Intel 
Corp.  and  INI  that  use  the  VME  or 
Multibus  system  buses.  Codenoll 
also  debuted  Codestar,  a  fiber-optic 
cable  star  coupler  to  which 
lightwave  modems  can  be  linked 
using  fiber-optic  cables  up  to  two 
kilometers  in  length. 

INI  and  Simpact  Associates,  Inc. 
joined  forces  to  market  an  interface 
that  reportedly  links  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  Unibus-based  VAX  and 
PDP  minicomputers  to  INI’s  MAP/ 
One  factory  floor  network. 

Under  the  agreement,  Simpact 
will  resell  INI’s  family  of  MAP-com¬ 
patible  products.  Simpact  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  serial  interface  boards  and 
software  drivers,  operating  under 
DEC’S  VMS  or  RSX  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  necessary  to  connect  the  pro¬ 


cessors  to  INI  MAP  components. 

Simpact  also  announced  three 
board  products  capable  of  estab¬ 
lishing  serial  links  between  Q-bus, 
Unibus  and  VAXbi-based  DEC  com¬ 
puters  and  MAP  2.1  factory  nets 
equipped  with  any  interim  network 
interface  unit  that  conforms  to  the 
High-level  Data  Link  Control  line 
access  procedure,  balanced  portion 
of  the  MAP  2.1  specification.  The 
interface  unit  must  also  provide  an 
upper  layer  interface  such  as  Ses¬ 
sion  5  or  Common  Application  Ser¬ 
vice  Element,  which  is  part  of  the 
seventh  layer  of  the  MAP  specifica¬ 
tion.  □ 


AT&T  from  page  7 

optic  proposals  that  may  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  MAP  and  TOP 
specifications  at  a  later  date. 

Lou  Weigle,  manager  of  industri¬ 
al  information  systems  planning 
and  management  for  AT&T,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  planning  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  network  solutions 
in  some  19  AT&T  manufacturing 
facilities.  “We  are  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  to  migrate  our  fiber  net¬ 
works  to  MAP,”  Weigle  explained. 
“We  don’t  have  much  broadband 
network  experience,  but  we  do 
have  a  large  investment  in  factory 
networks  that  use  twisted-pair  and 
fiber-optic  cable.” 

According  to  a  study  released  at 
the  conference,  migrating  current 
factory  nets  to  MAP  is  a  primary 
concern  of  potential  MAP  network 
users.  At  the  behest  of  the  MAP/ 
TOP  Users  Group,  CIMdata,  Inc.  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  surveyed  237 
members  of  the  group  concerning  a 
variety  of  factory  issues.  Forty- 
five  percent  of  the  respondents 
claimed  upgrading  or  retrofitting 
existing  factory  networks  was 
their  leading  concern. 

Although  AT&T  is  most  often 
thought  of  as  a  vendor,  the  compa¬ 
ny  faces  the  same  factory  commu¬ 
nications  problems  other  manufac¬ 
turers  currently  confront.  “In  one 
factory,  we  are  faced  with  connect¬ 
ing  factory  devices  produced  by  23 
different  vendors,”  Weigle  said. 

Weigle  explained  many  AT&T 
factories  use  the  company’s  Starlan 
local  network,  which  uses  both 
twisted-pair  wire  and  fiber-optic 
cable.  “If  we  want  to  upgrade  the 
bandwidth  of  the  fiber,  we  don’t 
tear  it  out,  we  simply  change  the 
electronics  connected  to  the  fiber  to 
support  more  bandwidth.”  Weigle 
claimed  fiber-optic  cable  offers 
higher  bandwidth  than  coaxial  ca¬ 
ble  and  is  impervious  to  electro¬ 
magnetic  interference. 

According  to  Weigle,  AT&T’s  PC 
6300  and  PC  6300  plus  industrial 
workstations,  and  its  3B2  comput¬ 
ers  will  be  hooked  to  the  fiber  net¬ 
work.  AT&T  will  also  connect  a 
prototype  fiber-optic  modem  to  the 
lightwave  factory  network. 

AT&T  began  experimenting  with 
MAP  technology  in  May,  when  it  es¬ 
tablished  a  pilot  MAP  network  that 
Weigle  claimed  has  since  been 
transferred  to  the  floor  of  an  un¬ 
named  AT&T  factory.  He  said  use 
of  the  MAP  net  in  a  live  production 
application  allowed  AT&T  to  real¬ 
ize  cost  savings  over  the  previous 
networking  method.  □ 
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My  primary  areas  of  activity.  Circle  ONE  only. 

I  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and  /or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1 .  for  use  within  my  own  company/organization 

2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/ organizations 

3.  Both 


For  communications ,  my  primary  responsibility  Is:  Circle  ONE  only. 

1 .  Data  Communications 

2.  Voice  Communications 

3.  Both 

Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  applies  to  you. 

Company  Management 

11. Chairman.  Pres.,  Owner,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CIO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance,  Admin.  Procurement 

CommunlcathHH  Management 


Data  Communications 

21.  Management 
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Job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functional  Involvement 
with  communications  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  products?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Corporate 


1 .  Business  Management.  Planning  and/or  Development 

Communication  ■  System  /Network 


2.  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4  Other _ 


4  Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary 

business  activity  of  your  organization  at  this  location?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Consultants 

1 1 .  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/Communications) 


End  User* 


13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/ Law 

25.  Wholesale/ Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 

27.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum  Refining/ 
Agriculture/Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/Local 


Vendor* 

41 .  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
lntem'1  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  House,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ 
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In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  Involved  In  acquiring  communications 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  Circle  ALL  that  apply. 

1.  Recommend/Specify  3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors  4.  None  of  the  Above 


Check  ALL  that  apply  In  columns  A  and  B. 

A.  1  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification, 
selection,  approval)  for  the  following  products  and  services: 

B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 


A 

B 

Product/Services 

Computers 

01.  □ 

□ 

Micros 

02.  □ 

□ 

Minis 

03.  □ 

□ 

Mainframes 

Data  Communications 

04.  □ 

□ 

Communications  Processors 

05.  □ 

□ 

Comm. /Networks  Software 

06.  □ 

□ 

Digital  Switching  Equipment 

07.  □ 

□ 

Facsimile 

08.  □ 

□ 

Modems 

09.  □ 

□ 

Multiplexers 

10.  □ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

11.  □ 

□ 

Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

12.  □ 

□ 

Test  Equipment 

13.  □ 

□ 

3270  Controllers 

Telecommunications 

14.  □ 

□ 

PBXs 

15.  □ 

□ 

Key  Systems 

16.  □ 

□ 

Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □ 

□ 

Integrated  Voice/ Data 

Terminals 


A  B  Product/ Services 

Transmission/Network  Services  Equipment 

18.  □  □  Microwave 

19.  □  □  Satellite  Earth  Stations 

20.  □  □  Local  Area  Networks 

21.  □  □  Wide  Area  Networks 

22.  □  □  Packet  Switching  Equipment 

23.  □  □  Fiber  Optic  Equipment 

Communications  Services 

24.  □  □  Packet  Switching  Services 

25.  □  □  Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

26.  □  □  Electronic  Mail 

27.  □  □  Enhanced  Services 

28.  □  □  Centrex 
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Check  only  ONE  in  column  A. 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  B. 
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A 
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1. 

□ 

□ 
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6.  □ 

□ 

$100,000-250,000 

2. 

□ 
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S5-10  million 

7.  □ 

□ 

$50,000-100.000 

3. 

□ 

□ 

$1-5  million 

8.  □ 

□ 

Under  50,000 

4. 

□ 

□ 

$500,000- 1  million 

9.  □ 

□ 

Don't  know 

5. 

□ 

□ 

$250,000-500,000 

Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company/institution: 

Circle  only  ONE. 

1.  Over  SI  billion  3.  S5  million  to  S100  millioi 

2.  S100  million  to  $1  billion  4.  Under  S5  million 

Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

Circle  only  ONE . 

1.  Over  5, 000  3.500-999  5.100-249  7.20-49 

2.1,000-4,999  4.250-499  6.50-99  8.1-19 
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►  LONG  DISTANCE 

FCC  warns:  user  beware 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D  C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
last  week  warned  telephone  cus¬ 
tomers  to  beware  of  little-known 
telephone  companies  offering  un¬ 
limited  long-distance  service  for  a 
flat  monthly  fee  or,  better  yet,  for 
free. 

If  the  long-distance  deal  sounds 
too  good  to  be  true,  it  probably  is, 
say  regulators  who  are  currently 
investigating  a  number  of  long-dis¬ 
tance  resellers  engaged  in  so-called 
pyramid  marketing  schemes. 

In  such  a  scheme,  customers  pay 
a  flat  fee  for  a  month  of  unlimited 


long-distance  calling.  Customers 
are  told  they  can  whittle  down  that 
cost  by  attracting  new  clients  for 
the  long-distance  service.  In  one 
such  scheme,  customers  paid  $100 
per  month  but  could  earn  $25  for 
each  new  client  they  signed  up. 

Pyramid  marketing  practices 
pose  problems  consumers  should  be 
aware  of,  according  to  the  FCC.  The 
people  who  make  the  most  money 
are  those  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid, 
or  the  first  to  sign  up.  Those  at  the 
bottom,  the  later  entrants,  may 
earn  little  or  nothing. 

Also,  some  resellers  have  been 
unable  to  provide  promised  ser¬ 
vices.  Several  have  gone  bankrupt 
and  did  not  refund  initial  deposits 


paid  by  customers.  In  other  cases, 
state  regulators  have  launched  in¬ 
vestigations  of  resellers  and  have, 
in  a  few  cases,  filed  suit. 

The  FCC  said  these  resellers 
typically  lease  800  and  Wats  lines 
from  AT&T  and  other  long-distance 
carriers,  along  with  switching  fa¬ 
cilities  from  larger  resellers.  They 
then  “aggregate  customer  traffic  to 
take  advantage  of  lower  rates  than 
would  otherwise  be  available  to  the 
general  public,”  the  FCC  said. 

These  resellers  are  usually  small 
and  are  not  regulated  by  the  FCC. 
The  companies  are  not  required  to 
file  schedules  of  charges  and  prac¬ 
tices  and  do  not  need  FCC  approval 
to  operate.  The  only  time  the  FCC 
becomes  involved  is  if  enough  con¬ 
sumers  complain  to  its  enforcement 
division,  according  to  Jacquiline 
Johnson,  a  carrier  analyst  there. 

Independent  Communications 
Network,  Inc.  (ICN)  of  Cody,  Wyo., 


is  one  company  that  has  gained  the 
attention  of  both  state  and  federal 
regulators.  ICN  is  currently  being 
investigated  in  at  least  four  states. 
The  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  (PSC)  ordered  ICN,  former¬ 
ly  of  Wautoma,  Wis.,  to  stop  doing 
business  because  it  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  to  the  PSC  on  its 
ability  to  meet  customer  demands. 

ICN  was  never  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  do  business  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  PSC,  as  is  required  by  law,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Murugan  Kollengode,  a 
public  service  engineer  with  the 
PSC. 

Customers  said  that,  in  most 
cases,  an  attempt  to  make  a  long¬ 
distance  call  through  ICN  resulted 
in  a  busy  signal. 

“What  we’re  concerned  about  is 
the  disparity  between  what  is 
promised  and  what  is  actually  pro¬ 
vided  to  customers,”  Kollengode 
said.”E2 


Washington  Update 


■  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
last  week  signed  an  agreement 
with  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  to 
provide  long-distance  interex¬ 
change  service  as  part  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Marietta’s  bid  to  win  the 
$4.5  million,  10-year  contract 
for  the  Federal  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  System  (FTS)  2000.  As 
prime  contractor,  Martin  Mari¬ 
etta  has  assembled  a  team  of 
vendors  that  will  compete 
against  AT&T  and  Boeing  Com¬ 
puter  Services  Co.  to  provide 
telecommunications  service  to 
some  1.3  million  users  in  the 
federal  government. 

In  addition  to  long-distance 
service,  MCI  will  provide  spe¬ 
cial  voice  and  data  services. 

The  seven  regional  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  and  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom,  Inc.  are  also  in  on  the 
project.  Martin  Marietta  had 
said  earlier  it  might  use  a  com¬ 
bination  of  long-distance  ser¬ 
vices  but  settled  on  a  single  car¬ 
rier  instead.  “MCI’s  fiber-optic 
capabilities,  digital  systems  and 
private  network  features  are 


ideally  matched  to  FTS  2000  re¬ 
quirements,”  said  Thomas  Pow- 
nall,  the  company’s  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer. 

■  AT&T  last  week  announced  a 
companywide  program  of  finan¬ 
cial  incentives  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  employees  to  resign 
voluntarily.  The  program  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  first  irt  a  series  of 
moves  AT&T  will  take  to  trim 
its  work  force  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  merger  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  divisions. 

A  spokesman  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  help  management 
“identify  and  retire  unneces¬ 
sary  personnel.”  Some  employ¬ 
ees  who  do  not  participate  in 
the  program  “will  be  involun¬ 
tarily  separated  from  the  com¬ 
pany,”  he  said,  but  will  receive 
the  same  benefits.  He  declined 
to  cite  the  number  of  employees 
expected  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Analysts  say  AT&T 
may  lay  off  as  many  as  25,000 
workers. 

—  Karyl  Scott 


ATT  from  page  1 

Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of  Com¬ 
munications  Network  Architects, 
Inc.,  a  Washington,  D.C. -based  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  The  goal  is  to  handle 
electronic  speech,  mail,  telephone 
message  center  pink  slips  and  fac¬ 
simile  images  as  digital  data.  Inte¬ 
gration  efforts  will,  ideally,  make  it 
possible  to  provide  what  AT&T 
calls  a  unified  mailbox  capable  of 
handling  all  types  of  mail. 

If  realized,  it  would  be  possible 
for  an  AT&T  PC  6300  user  to  re¬ 
trieve  AT&T  Audix  voice  mail,  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  delivered  by  AT&T 
Mail,  the  company’s  wide-area  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  network,  telex  mes¬ 
sages  and  electronic  mail  created 
under  Unix,  IBM  and  Wang  envi¬ 
ronments.  Farther  down  the  road, 
the  same  micro  user  will  also  be 


able  to  access  images  transmitted 
from  facsimile  machines. 

The  company  has  also  told  large 
accounts  that  it  is  developing  voice 
store-and-forward  add-on  boards 
for  its  Unix  PC  that  will  enable  us¬ 
ers  to  send  text  and  mail  messages 
to  other  remote  or  local  personal 
computer  users. 

Underlying  the  company’s  mes¬ 
sage  services  is  AT&T  Message 
Transfer  Architecture,  consisting 
of  Message  Service  Architecture, 
which  describes  how  information  is 
exchanged  between  systems,  and 
Content  Description  Architecture, 
which  describes  message  content. 

Message  Transfer  Architecture 
is  said  to  be  compatible  but  more 
robust  than  the  CCITT’s  X.400  Mes¬ 
sage  Handling  System.  AT&T  has 
committed  to  testing  an  implemen- 


Switch  from  page  2 

The  new  Autoswitch  4000  repre¬ 
sents  such  a  significant  departure 
from  Bytex’s  first  generation  of 
switches  that  it  is  unclear  whether 
it  is  fully  compatible  with  Bytex’s 
current  offerings.  At  a  press  con¬ 
ference  here  last  week,  a  Bytex  of¬ 
ficial  would  only  say  the  4000  “can 
be  networked”  with  earlier  switch¬ 
es.  These  switches  include  the  By¬ 
tex  Autoswitch  240,  which  sup¬ 
ports  a  maximum  240  ports,  and 
the  Autoswitch  480,  which  sup¬ 
ports  480  ports. 

Although  Bytex,  which  markets 
only  matrix  switches,  is  considera¬ 
bly  smaller  than  many  competitors 
offering  broader  product  lines,  the 
company  has  captured  an  impres¬ 
sive  35%  share  of  the  matrix 
switch  market,  according  to  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  concern  based  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  At  least  part  of  that 
market  share  has  been  provided  by 
IBM,  which  sells  the  Bytex  switch¬ 
es  through  an  OEM  arrangement. 

The  Autoswitch  4000  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  central  switch  capable  of 
supporting  up  to  16  satellite  units. 
The  distributed  modules,  which  are 
connected  at  40M  bit/sec,  can  ac¬ 
commodate  up  to  256  ports.  The 
company  has  pledged  to  provide  fi¬ 
ber-optic  support  by  second  quar¬ 
ter  1987  and  T-l  support  at  a  later, 


tation  of  X.400  Message  Handling 
System  next  year,  but  it  will  typi¬ 
cally  gateway  its  architecture  to 
the  standard. 

While  the  bulk  of  AT&T’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  clients  involves  the  strate¬ 
gic  alignment  of  existing  products, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  intriguing 
products  bundled  into  the  pitch  in¬ 
volves  document  interchange  with 
systems  from  other  vendors. 

The  product  that  will  make  this 
possible,  known  as  Document  Ex¬ 
change  within  AT&T,  is  a  software 
program  supported  on  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  3B2  family  of  supermicrocom¬ 
puters.  Document  Exchange  will 
make  it  possible  to  translate  revis- 
able  form  documents  and  mail  mes¬ 
sages  for  transmission  between 
heterogeneous  word  processing 
systems.  As  initially  released,  it 


as-yet  unspecified  date. 

The  4,096-port  switch  is  non- 
blocking  for  all  ports  at  19. 2K  bit/ 
sec.  No  other  stand-alone  switch 
unit  on  the  market  supports  as 
many  nonblocked  ports,  according 
to  industry  analysts.  The  nonblock¬ 
ing  feature  means  the  switch’s 
4,096  ports  can  support  2,058  si¬ 
multaneous  pass-through  connec¬ 
tions.  The  switch  supports  V.35, 
X.21,  RS-232  and  analog  interface 
cards,  which  can  be  added  and  re¬ 
moved  without  disrupting  switch 
operation. 

The  unrestricted  I/O  scheme  is  a 
feature  offered  by  competitor  T- 
Bar,  Inc.  in  its  Galaxy  and  Monolith 
switches.  Earlier  matrix  switches 
—  including  some  current  product 
offerings  —  were  based  on  a  square 
architecture,  such  that  a  512-port 
switch  was  described  as  a  256  X 
256  matrix.  An  equal  number  of 
ports  were  designated  as  input  or 
output  and  had  to  be  used  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Bytex  prices  the  Autoswitch 
4000  at  around  $350  per  port  for  an 
800-port  configuration,  with  per- 
port  cost  dropping  for  larger 
switches.  Charles  Robbins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Strategic  Market  Trends  in 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  said  “There’s  no 
question  it’s  expensive,  but  for  the 
larger  user,  there  may  not  be  the 
same  sensitivity  to  price. ”□ 


will  act  as  a  server  through  which 
remote  systems  will  be  routed  for 
translation  services.  The  sending 
party  need  only  know  the  intended 
recipient’s  address,  AT&T  has  as¬ 
sured  customers.. 

According  to  a  document  provid¬ 
ed  by  one  AT&T  account,  when  re¬ 
leased,  Document  Exchange  will 
support  translation  between: 
AT&T  Office  Telesystems,  AT&T 
Mail,  IBM  Profs,  IBM  Disoss  (as 
supported  by  Displaywriters, 
5520s,  8100s,  Personal  Computers 
with  Professional  Services,  Sys¬ 
tem/36,  and  the  System/38  via  a 
Personal  Computer  or  Displayw- 
riter  3),  Wang  OIS  and  VS  environ¬ 
ments,  MS-  and  PC-DOS  systems 
running  an  AT&T  Mail  PC  Access 
program,  Displaywriter  2  and  3  and 
Multimate.  □ 
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SCOTTSDALE 

COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 


INTERNATIONAL 
REMARKETER 
YOUR  PARTS 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


Western  Electric* 
A  AT&T 


TELETYPE 


VOICE  AND  DATA  PRODUCTS 

UP  TO  75%  OFF  LIST  PRICES 
—  WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  HARD  TO  FIND  PARTS  — 


SYSTEM  75-85 


DIMENSION 

PARTS 


HORIZON 


DS-1  to  T1  Interfaces 
D4  Channel  Equipment 
510  BCT  w/Keyboard 
Dataphone  II  2096  •  2048  •  2024 
ECTS  Controllers  and  Cards 
4A  Speakerphones  •  Adjunct  Dialers 
5  •  10  •  20  •  30  •  40  Button  MET  Sets 
Horizon"1  CMS  Parts 
208 B  •  201 C  •  801 C  Data  Sets 


WHERE  EXCELLENCE  &  QUALITY  ARE  FINALLY  AFFORDABLE 


(602)  948-5750 

7741  E.  Gray  Road,  Suite  13  •  Scottsdale,  Arizona  85260 


Who  can  restore  used  telephone  equipment  to  like-new  con¬ 
dition,  guarantee  the  work  and  sell  way  below  manufac¬ 
turers'  list?... and  who  has  a  ready  spare  parts  inventory  of 
circuit  cards,  lightning  proof  line  cards  and  replacement 
parts  available  and  priced  below  market  value?. ..Who 
repairs  Harris  110,  400, 1200  and  Executone  D1000  and 
Echelon  110  units,  then  ships  back  typically  within  five  days  of  receipt?... Who 
makes  great  deals  on  new  PABX,  single-  to  multi-line  phones,  desk  and 
wall  units,  digital  microwave  and  multiplex  equipment,  and  more?. ..and 
who  gives  top  dollar  for  surplus  PABX? 


Who  Else?... Resource  Systems. 


RS 


Resource  Systems,  Inc.,  3731  Northcrest  Rd.  Suite  10,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30340,  Ph.  404-451 -0026,  Telex:Domestic  804420 
Comtel  ATL;  International  461-1041  Comtel  ATL. 


How  To  Sell  Your 
Used  Equipment 
Fast... 

...without 
losing  your 
shirt! 


Ask  For  Extension  300  or  Address  To  Mail  Code  NW 

When  You  Ask  For  Telecom  Solutions,  Ask  For  RSI. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Information  Form 


Name. 
Title _ 


Tectran's  national  listing  service  helps  you  sell  your  used  equipment  quickly,  at  a 
price  that  makes  you  smile.  Mini.  Micro,  Terminal.  LAN.  CAD.  Peripherals.  PBX 
or  Copier,  make  your  best  deal  with  a  private  party-Tectran  brings  you  together. 


Company. 


7  tried  everything  .  .  .  spent  lots  of  money  on  ads ..  .  contracted 
brokers  for  months  .  .  .  then  I  listed  with  Ted  ran  and  sold  it  in  a  week" 


“We  sold  over  $50,000  of  used  minicomputer  equipment  at  a  great  price 
in  less  than  a  month  .  .  .  fantastic!" 

Sellers  -  For  as  little  as  $29.95,  we  list  your  equipment  for  90  days.  We  distribute 
your  information  to  thousands  of  interested  buyers.  Buyers  call  you  to  discuss  the 
sale.  We  guarantee  it  sold  in  less  than  90  days-or  we  list  it  again-  FREE.  Call 

1-800-TECTRAN.  xtn  950 


Buyers  -Thousands  of  Listings- All  Types  of  Equipment-Nationw  ide.  BUYER 
ACTION  LINE  401-467-8888  for  names  and  phone  numbers  of  sellers  with 
equipment  meeting  your  needs -no  charge.  Also  free  ONLINE  401-467-DATA 
(1200  baud.  VTIOO.  login:  tectran).  Hard  copy  also  available. 


tectran 


America's  technology  network 


Mon-Fri  8:30am-7:30pm  EST 
VISA/MC  accepted 


Address. 


Telephone  No.. 


□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  Classified  Advertising. 


□  Please  have  someone  call  me  with  information. 

Return  to: 


NETWORK  WORLD 

Classified  Advertising 
375  Cochituate  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
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Tired  of  paying  the  cost 


of  high-priced 
telephone  equipment? 


You  can  now  buy  direct  from... 


The  R'cton  Corporation 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  END  USERS  WITH  NO  MINIMUM  ORDERS 
TREMENDOUS  SA  VINGS  ON  NEW,  USED  AND  REFURBISHED  EQUIPMENT 
WE’LL  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS  EQUIPMENT 


AT&T 

•  INTER-TEL 

•  ROLM 

ANACONDA  ERICSSON 

•  IWATSU 

•  SAN/BAR 

COMDIAL 

•  ITT 

•  SIEMENS 

EXECUTONE 

•  MITEL 

•  TIE 

FOCUS 

•  NEC 

•  TELRAD 

GTE 

•  OKI 

•  TOSHIBA 

HARRIS 

•  NORTHERN  TELECOM 

•  WALKER 

AND  OTHER  KEY  &  PBX  SYSTEMS 


The  R'cton  Corporation 


CLIP  &  MAIL  TO: _ 

BUSINiSS  TsLSCOM  SUPPLY  611  PARK  MEADOW  ROAD  •  WESTERVILLE,  OH  43081 

I  Rush  us  more  information  about  your  company 
;  Please  Cali  □  Add  Us  to  Your  Mailing  List 


Brooksedge  Corporate  Park  j  Type  of  system(s)  installed/serviced _ 

61 1  Park  Meadow  Road  | _ 

Westerville,  Ohio  43081 

i  We  have  the  following  to  sell  (or  attach  list) 


61 4/  890-0009 

EXT.  2900 


Company _ 

Name _ Title 

Address - 


Call  Today  or  Use  Convenience  Card  at  Right! 


City.  State.  Zip 


NW-1 


Phone ( 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 

TELE-LEASE  ? 


Tel  e-Lease  (tel' a  les)  n.  1.  A  company  that 
buys,  sells  and  leases  Rolm  Communications 
equipment.  2.  A  supplier  of  Rolm  electronic 
cards  and  telphones  at  prices  that  are  up  to 
50%  less  than  Rolm’s  list  prices.  3.  A  vendor 
with  an  extensive  inventory  of  Rolm  equipment, 
enabling  same  day  or  overnight  delivery 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  4.  A  provider  of  quality 
refurbished  Rolm  equipment  with  a  ninety  day 
warranty.  5.  An  organzation  with  experienced 
telecommunications  personnel.  6.  A  company 
that  honors  it’s  commitments. 


To  obtain  a  list  of  available  equipment  and  prices, 
please  call  us  at  (703)  255-9696  and  ask  for  Carol. 

1639  Montmorency  Drive 
Vienna,  VA  22180 

703-255- 
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CMI 

USED  AT&T 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE  SYSTEMS 

•  SYSTEM  75 
•SYSTEM  85 
•DIMENSION® 

•  HORIZON® 
•MERLIN™ 


PARTS  &  ADDITIONS 

•DIMENSION® 

•HORIZON® 

•  ECTS  5,  10,  20,  30  BUTTON  - 
LARGE  QUANTITIES 


CUSTOM  REFURBISHED  &  RECONFIGURED 
GUARANTEED  FOR  AT8T-IS  MAINTENANCE 

CMI  BUYS  AT&T  EQUIPMENT 
AT  COMPETITIVE  PRICES 

CMI  WRITES  LEASES  FOR  NEW, 
USED,  &  IN-PLACE  EQUIPMENT 


HI 

cS 


SEE  US  AT  BOOTH  316  AND  317 


Member  National  Telecommunications 
Dealer  Association  (NTDA) 


CMI  Corporation 
Telecommunications  Division 
2600  Telegraph  Rd.,  RO.  Box  2026 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml  48303-2026 
Telephone  (313)  857-3922 


LAB  COMMUNICATIONS 
BROKERAGE 

P.O.  BOX  44 
PORT  JEFFERSON 
STATION, 

N.Y.  11776 


REFURBISHED 

ITT.. .2500  Full  Mod 
ITT... 2500  with  Flash 
ITT... 2354  Trendline 
ITT. ..3254  Trendline 
Western  2830  1 0  Button 

Precision  4A 
speaker  unit  complete 

CARDS 

ITT  400E 

New  out  of  warranty 
Western  400D  refurbished 
ITT  415 

New  out  of  warranty 
Western  416  refurbished 
Western  401 A  refurbished 

Additional  Equipment 
Available 


Please  Call:  Andrew 

516-473-1332 


1A2  KEY 
TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 

REFURBISHED  WITH 
6  MONTH  WARRANTY 
BASIC  PRICES  SEI 

GTE  10  BUTTON . $35.00 

ITT  6  BUTTON . $40.00 

ITT  20  BUTTON . $60.00 

INTERCOMS  10  STATIONS . $45.00 

•  Multiple  unit  discounts 

•  Quantities  and  colors  limited 

Call  Mike  at 

MCM  &  ASSOCIATES 
(602)  965-7459 


Reminder: 

The  Sept  29th 
Issue 

Closes  Sept  24th 

For  More  Information  On 
Classified  Advertising 
Please  Contact 
Gina  Ciampa  At 

Network  World 

Advertising  Department 
1-800-343-6474  xtn  270 
Or  In  MA  617-879-0700 


More 

Communications 

Marketplace 

on  the 
next  page 
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TELECOMMUNICA  TIONS 
DIVISION 


TFM7A/77FM 

COMPUTE#  COPPOPsAT/ON 


4025  BRONZE  WAY,  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75237 


= AT&T 


THE  BEST  FOR  LESS 

PHONE  SETS  —  FEATURES  —  UPGRADES 

•  DIMENSION® 

•  HORIZON® 

•  SYSTEM® 

•  COMKEY  416® 


COMPLETE  SYSTEMS  &  PARTS  INVENTORY 
ALL  EQUIPMENT  REFURBISHED  LIKE  NEW 
GUARANTEED  FOR  AT&T  INSTALL  &  MAINTENANCE 

WE  REPAIR  DIMENSION  AND  HORIZON  CIRCUIT  PACKS. 


800-527-6438 

(IN  TEXAS  214-330-7243) 
MEMBER:  ATD 


•  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  AT&T 


NETWORK  WORLD 

A  number  of  Special  Sections  and  Product  Focuses  are 
scheduled  to  run  in  NETWORK  WORLD  during  1986. 
Each  of  these  features  will  focus  on  one  aspect  of  the 
computer  industry  and  give  our  advertisers  a  chance  to 
reach  a  more  select  audience.  These  are  some  of  the 
topics  the  features  will  cover: 

Product  Focus 

*  Oct.  20  -  Baseband  Local  Area  Networks 

*  Nov.  17  -  Communications  Processors 

*  Dec.  15  -  Communications  Software 

Special  Section 

*  Oct.  6  -  Local  Area  Networks 

*  Nov.  3  -  Micro  to  Mini  to  Mainframe  Connections 

*  Dec.  1  -  State  of  the  Art  Users 

NETWORK  WORLD  publishes  every  Monday  with  an 
ad  deadline  of  5  days  prior  to  each  issue  date.  The  is¬ 
sue  of  September  29th  will  be  closing  September  24th. 
You  may  send  in  copy  to  be  pubset  or  camera-ready 
material  (velox  or  negative)  via  the  mail.  We  provide  te¬ 
lecopier  service  and  will  also  take  ads  over  the  phone. 

Our  mailing  address  is 

NETWORK  WORLD 

Classified  Advertising,  Box  9171, 

375  Cochituate  Road, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

Or  call  for  more  information  at: 

1-800-343-6474 

or,  in  Massachusetts, 

(617)  879-0700 


CONSULTING 

SERVICES 


Are  You  Considering? 


CAREER 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


*  Networking  Computers 

*  Expanding  Your  Network 

*  A  New  Communications  Product 

*  PC  Terminal  Emulation 

*  LAN  Installation 

'  A  Customized  Solution 

We  Can  Help  You  With: 

*  Requirements  Analysis 

*  Product  Specification 

*  Performance  Analysis 

*  Competitive  Evaluation 

*  Product  Implementation 

*  Network  Installation 

'  Operating  Procedure 

*  User  Training 

Data  Communications 
Consultants,  Inc. 

5937  East  Aster  Drive 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85254 
(602)  991-0624 


Network 

Consultants 

Information  Systems,  PBX,  ISDN, 
Voice  Data  Integration,  Transmis¬ 
sion  Systems  (Microwave,  Fiber- 
Optics,  Satellite,  &  Mobile  Radio), 
VSAT,  Broadcast  Systems,  RFP 
Assistance  &  Equipment  Selec¬ 
tion,  Network  Optimization,  Stra¬ 
tegic  Network  Planning. 

Call  Dr.  Mike  Verma 
(714)  533-7258 
1383  No.  Mariner  Way 
Anaheim,  CA  92801 


Director  Of  Information  Resources 
Management  Department 

Mesa  County,  Colorado,  located  on  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  Rockies,  is  seeking  a  Director 
to  fill  new  position  in  recently  created  depart¬ 
ment.  Goal  to  establish  and  maintain  a  mini 
computer  based  distributed  data  processing 
system  which  supports  20+  county  depart¬ 
ments  serving  a  population  of  80.000+  De¬ 
partmental  mission  to  include  operation  and 
maintenance  of  mini  and  micro  systems,  train¬ 
ing  of  staff/users,  mini/micro  networking,  ad¬ 
ministration  of  telephone  systems  and  graph¬ 
ics  center  Will  be  lead  in  developing  IGIS  and 
county  wide  communication  efforts.  Requires 
knowledge  of  County  government,  strong 
team  building,  management,  written  and  oral 
communication  skills.  Bachelors  Degree  in 
Management  Information  Systems,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Telecommunications,  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  a  closely  related  field  plus  seven 
years  experience  in  information  management 
including  systems  analysis  and  extensive 
management  background  or  combination  of 
ten  years  education  and  experience  in  infor¬ 
mation  management,  with  last  five  years  in 
systems  analysis  and  senior  management. 
Submit  resume,  references,  salary  history, 
salary  requirements  no  later  than  October  24. 
1986  to  Mesa  County  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  P.O.  Box  20000-5021,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colorado  81502  EOE 


LAN 

MARKETING 

MGR. 

Grow  with  our  new  LAN  bus. 
group.  We’re  part  of  a  dynam¬ 
ic  communications  products 
distributor  that  has  an  optny. 
for  an  energetic  self-starter  to 
take  charge  of  marketing  for 
the  exciting  Local  Area  Net¬ 
work  market.  Duties  include 
developing  and  executing  mar¬ 
keting  and  promotion  plans. 
Report  to  Director  of  Mkg. 
Computer  related  mkg.  exp. 
required.  Send  resume  to: 

Dir.  of  Marketing 
PO  Box  80393 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90009 


You  can  target  your 
recruitment  advertising 
with  Network  World. 

Network  World  is  the  first  and  only  publication 
written  specifically  for  communications  users. 
That  means  you’ll  reach  the  specialized  and 
qualified  applicants  you  want. 

Over  60,000  communications  professionals  subscribe 
to  Network  World.  One  of  them  could  be  exactly 
who  you’re  looking  for! 

For  information  on  placing  your  recruitment  ad, 
call  Gina  Ciampa,  Classified  Advertising  Dept., 
toll  free  at 

800-343-6474 
(In  Massachusetts  call 
617-879-0700). 
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►  TELECOM  POLICY 

Dole  bill  awaits  destiny 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  fate 
of  the  increasingly  controversial 
Telecommunications  Policy  Act  of 
1986  hangs  in  the  balance  as  con¬ 
gressional  policymakers  prepare 
for  an  Oct.  3  adjournment  and  in¬ 
dustry  opponents  apply  strong 
pressure  to  defeat  the  bill. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  held  its  final  hearing  last 
week  on  the  bill.  If  passed,  it  would 
transfer  authority  over  the  AT&T 
and  GTE  consent  decrees  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  Harold  Greene  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 


mission. 

As  in  the  preceding  week,  the 
Senate  hearing  room  was  packed 
with  lobbyists,  as  key  corporate 
representatives  testified  on  the 
bill.  Only  four  of  the  17  Commerce 
Committee  members  attended  the 
hearing. 

Committee  Chairman  John  Dan- 
forth  (R-Mo.)  now  must  determine 
whether  to  put  the  bill  on  a  fast 
track  to  passage  or  let  it  languish 
until  next  year.  The  bill’s  sponsor, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole 
(R-Kan.),  has  asked  Danforth  to  ex¬ 
pedite  matters.  But  the  apparent 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  com¬ 
mittee  members  indicates  that 
more  time  may  be  needed  for  legis¬ 


lators  to  consider  the  ramifications 
of  the  bill. 

Among  those  testifying  against 
the  bill  were  Charles  Marshall, 
vice-chairman  of  AT&T;  William 
McGowan,  chairman  of  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.;  Charles  Skibo, 
president  of  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.;  and  George  Vasilakos, 
president  of  ALC  Communications 
Corp.  Also  testifying  were  Gene 
Kimmelman,  legislative  director  of 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  James  Fischer,  who  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

“The  proposal  to  strip  the  feder¬ 
al  court  of  its  ability  to  enforce  an 
existing  decree  in  an  antitrust  case 
is  not  just  a  bad  idea,”  MCI’s 
McGowan  said,  “it’s  unnecessary, 
unfair,  unconstitutional  and  whol¬ 
ly  unprecedented.  The  BOCs’  mo¬ 
nopolies  give  them  the  ability  and 


incentive  to  discriminate  against 
competitors.  And  the  FCC  was  un¬ 
able  to  prevent  these  abuses.” 

Vasilakos  concurred.  “Because 
the  FCC  has  indicated  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  allow  the  BOCs  to  expand 
into  other  businesses,  powerful  lo¬ 
cal  companies  could  discriminate 
and  drive  out  other  long-distance 
competitors,”  he  said. 

Representing  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers,  John  McDonnell,  vice- 
president  of  the  Electronic  Indus¬ 
tries  Association,  noted,  “The  real 
issue  is  not  which  government  au¬ 
thority  administers  the  consent  de¬ 
cree  but  whether  or  not  the  BOCs 
will  be  permitted  to  manufacture 
telecommunications  equipment 
while  they  still  have  a  monopoly  on 
[local  exchange]  facilities,”  he  said. 
“It  is  extremely  bad  public  policy 
when  a  utility  monopoly  is  allowed 
to  manufacture  the  equipment  used 
in  the  provision  of  that  service.”  □ 


Netview  from  page  1 

Netview,  announced  in  May  and 
scheduled  for  shipment  shortly, 
consolidated  five  autonomous  IBM 
network  management  products  into 
one  offering  so  users  could  monitor 
and  control  devices  such  as  front- 
end  processors,  controllers  and  ter¬ 
minals. 

The  package  was  initially  hailed 
as  a  first  step  toward  integrated 
network  management.  However, 
important  components  common  to 
IBM  customers’  nets  remained  out¬ 
side  the  Netview  umbrella.  With 
the  latest  release,  IBM  opened  the 
umbrella  wider  to  cover  those  items 
and  moved  to  make  Netview  the  de 
facto  net  management  standard. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new 
products  is  Netview/PC,  a  $2,000 
software  program  to  be  shipped 
during  the  third  quarter  of  next 
year.  Netview/PC,  which  runs  on 
an  IBM  Personal  Computer,  is  a 
subsystem  layered  on  top  of  IBM’s 
PC-DOS  3.2  operating  system.  With 
the  software,  a  Personal  Computer 
can  act  as  a  gateway  between  Net- 
view  and  other  vendors’  net 
management  products,  which 
transmit  alert  conditions  to  Net- 
view. 

Vendors  must  use  Netview/PC’s 


Application  Program  Interface/ 
Communications  Services,  a  pro¬ 
gramming  interface,  to  translate 
network  management  information 
for  Netview.  Seven  vendors  con¬ 
tacted  by  IBM  before  last  week’s 
announcement  said  they  would  use 
the  interface  to  tie  their  network 
management  systems  to  Netview. 
They  included  Timeplex,  Inc.,  Net¬ 
work  Equipment  Technologies  Co., 
Datatel,  Inc.,  DMW  Group,  Inc., 
Teleprocessing  Products,  Inc., 
Doelz  Network,  Inc.  and  Industrial 
Networking,  Inc. 

Analysts  expect  other  vendors  to 
follow  suit  once  IBM  publishes  the 
interface  specifications.  William 
Warner,  director  of  business  and 
systems  management  for  the  com¬ 
munications  programming  labora¬ 
tory  at  IBM’s  Raleigh,  N.C.,  facility, 
said  the  specifications  will  be 
available  in  six  weeks. 

Observers  said  Netview/PC  has 
limitations.  Even  with  the  new  of¬ 
fering,  a  Netview  operator  is  un¬ 
able  to  run  diagnostics  or  reconfi¬ 
gure  lines  controlled  by  another 
vendor’s  system.  That  capability 
will  be  provided  in  a  future  release 
of  the  product,  IBM  said. 

IBM  also  announced  three  appli¬ 
cation  programs  that  work  with 


Netview/PC  to  collect  network 
management  information. 

Release  1.1  of  the  IBM  Token- 
Ring  Network  Manager  enables  a 
user  to  transmit  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  management  information  to 
Netview.  Previously,  this  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  used  only  on  the  local 
network.  The  new  release  costs 
$1,495,  and  current  customers  can 
upgrade  for  $85. 

Netview/PC  Rolm  Alert  Monitor, 
which  costs  $6,500,  detects  error 
conditions  and  alarms  for  as  many 
as  10  Rolm  PBXs  and  forwards  that 
information  to  Netview.  PBXs  are 
polled  for  voice  and  switched  data 
errors,  software  restarts,  switch¬ 
overs  and  T-l  alarm  conditions.  Te¬ 
lephony,  switched  data  and  T-l  sta¬ 
tus  information  can  be  polled  at 
different  intervals. 

Netview/PC  Rolm  Call  Detail 
Collector,  also  priced  at  $6,500,  col¬ 
lects  call  detail  records  from  Rolm, 
AT&T  and  Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
PBXs.  The  information  can  then  be 
sent  to  IBM  mainframe  voice  net 
management  applications  or  to  an¬ 
other  vendor’s  computer  system. 

The  latter  two  programs  are  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  because,  when 
paired  with  new  mainframe  soft¬ 
ware,  they  represent  IBM’s  first  ef¬ 


fort  to  integrate  voice  network 
management  capabilities  into  SNA. 
“IBM  has  told  its  users  that  it  is  OK 
to  pull  traditional  voice  functions, 
such  as  a  PBX,  under  data  process¬ 
ing,”  noted  Frank  Dzubeck,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Communications  Network 
Architects,  a  Washington,  D.C.  con¬ 
sulting  firm. 

Support  for  voice  network  man¬ 
agement  functions  is  supplied  by 
three  applications  that  run  under 
IBM’s  TSO  subsystem  on  a  main¬ 
frame  under  MVS. 

IBM  Netview  Network  Billing 
System,  a  telephone  call  accounting 
system  priced  at  $1,585,  can  pro¬ 
duce  call  detail  reports  from  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  by  Netview/PC 
Call  Detail  Collector  or  stored  on 
Centrex  tapes. 

Netview  Traffic  Engineering 
Line  Optimization  System,  priced 
at  $1,900,  helps  a  user  configure 
the  least  costly  network  of  Wats 
and  foreign  exchange  lines. 

Netview  Tariff  Data  Base  con¬ 
tains  current  tariffs  for  services 
from  AT&T,  MCI  Communications 
Corp.,  regional  Bell  operating  com¬ 
panies  and  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  IBM  said  the  tariff  appli¬ 
cation,  which  costs  $2,000,  would 
be  upgraded  quarterly.  □ 


Rates  from  page  1 

mitigate  private-line  hikes,  and  us¬ 
ers  will  benefit  from  an  overall  rate 
reduction  of  roughly  10%  during 
the  period  from  1986  to  1989. 

The  reduction,  the  study  said,  re¬ 
verses  the  trend  that  began  with  di¬ 
vestiture.  Since  then,  the  cost  of  all 
services  has  increased  on  an  aver¬ 
age  between  6%  and  9%. 

Titled  “Divestiture  Impact:  1986 
and  Beyond,”  the  report  examines 
the  effect  of  rate  changes  on  com¬ 
panies  operating  nationally  as  well 
as  regionally.  A  breakdown  of  fu¬ 
ture  rates  indicates  that  interstate 
direct  distance  dial  rates  will  fall 
by  28%;  Wats  services  rates  will 
fall  by  about  23%;  and  private-line 
rates  will  increase  by  5%  for  re¬ 
gional  and  nationwide  companies. 

Intrastate  call  rates  for  compa¬ 
nies  doing  business  on  the  national 
level  will  fall  by  about  9%  and  14% 
for  direct  distance  dial  and  Wats 


services,  respectively.  Private-line 
service  rates  will  increase  by  13%. 

For  companies  whose  business  is 
primarily  regional,  direct-dial  ser¬ 
vice  rates  will  drop  by  about  11%. 
Wats  rates  will  go  down  by  14%, 
and  private-lines  rates  will  go  up 
17%,  the  report  said. 

According  to  the  study,  four  ma¬ 
jor  forces  will  drive  the  downward 
trend  in  phone  rates: 

■  An  end  to  so-called  residential 
protectionism,  meaning  that  regu¬ 
lators  are  easing  up  on  demands 
that  business  users  subsidize  resi¬ 
dential  phone  service  through 
higher  rates  for  businesses. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  state  regulatory 
bodies  are  altering  this  trend,  as 
evidenced  by  the  FCC-imposed  resi¬ 
dential  customer  access  line 
charge. 

■  Lower  inflation,  which  is  trans¬ 
lating  into  lower  wage  payments 


and  reduced  capital  costs  for  tele¬ 
phone  companies. 

■  Continuing  technological  ad¬ 
vances,  resulting  in  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  and  lower  unit  cost  for  ser¬ 
vices. 

■  Continued  competition  and  dereg¬ 
ulation  of  services. 

The  report  also  predicts  a  shift 
in  the  regulatory  tide  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  lower  rates  of  return  for  car¬ 
riers  and  fewer  rate  increases.  This 
development,  plus  the  shift  of  the 
access  burden  to  the  residential 
user,  will  bring  about  the  28%  drop 
in  long-distance  direct-dial  rates. 

The  study  maintains  that  regula¬ 
tory  measures  allowing  carriers  to 
depreciate  capital  equipment  more 
quickly  will  at  first  increase  rates. 
But  in  the  long  run,  faster  deprecia¬ 
tion  will  encourage  the  installation 
of  advanced  equipment,  thereby 
improving  productivity  and  lower¬ 
ing  operating  costs  and  rates. 


While  the  bad  news  concerns  pri¬ 
vate-line  increases,  on  the  inter¬ 
state  level,  those  services  will  only 
increase  by  4%  to  6%  through  the 
rest  of  the  decade. 

“The  biggest  trend  is  that  most 
carriers  are  offering  services  that 
are  switched  rather  than  dedicat¬ 
ed,”  said  George  David,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  product  planning  at  CCMI/ 
McGraw-Hill.  “This  underscores 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  people 
are  moving  toward  switched  ser¬ 
vices.  There  will  always  be  private 
lines  for  big  companies.  But  they 
will  be  diminished  in  size,  and  few¬ 
er  companies  will  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  them.” 

The  study  classified  companies 
making  300  local  calls  per  line  per 
month  as  being  national  in  scope. 
Companies  averaging  90  local  calls 
per  line  per  month  were  catego¬ 
rized  as  operating  in  a  “regional 
business  sphere.”  □ 
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What  is  the  best  feature 
of  a  Paradyne  multiplexer? 


Worldwide  service  organization 

A  Paradyne  networking 
multiplexer  has  everything  a  stat 
mux  should  have,  plus  responsive 
service  from  a  worldwide  network 
of  over  800  people.  And  24-hour 
support.  You  get  a  complete  family 
of  reliable,  flexible  multiplexers. 
From  4  channels  to  240.  Right  on 
up  to  T1 .  Call  Susan  Ricker  to  find 
out  more. 

1-800-482-3333 


See  our  exciting  new 
Stat  Mux  and  T1  products 
at  TCA  Booth  #312-314. 


paradyne 

Paradyne  Corporation 

PO.  Box  1347  8550  Ulmerton  Rd., 

Largo,  FL  33540 


